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SCARLET BERRIES. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
a 
CHAPTER I. 

Yes, the Year is growing old, 

And his eye is pale rm | bleared ! 
Death. with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely—sorely ! 
The leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow ; 
Caw, caw! the rooks are calling, 
it is a sound of woe, 
A sound of woe! 
Throuch woods and mountain passes 
‘Lhe winds, like anthems, voll; 

They are chanting solemn masses, 

Singing, ‘‘ Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray—pray !"’ Longjellow. 

Hravity fell the snow. 

The wintry wind caught the feathery fragments 
as they descended, and tossed them wildly about, 
casting them hither aud thither in its senseless fury 
until they lay in fantastic wreaths on housetop and 
on roadway. 

It was the twenty-fourth of December, and winter 
had set in with unusual severity. The trees were 
denuded of leaves, and stood out dismally with their 
naked branches in the desolate landscape, and 
moaned with sepulchral voice as the chilling blast 
swept through them. 

Ever and anon the storm roared with an angry 
Voice, wantoning in its rage, for it had travelled 
from afar, and the wind brought with it the chilling 
cold of Siberia. The red leaves were sweptaway with 
# howl, soon to be buried beneath the weight of the 
fast-falling snow, which was rapidly whitening the 

earth and all upon it; and still the stornz shrieked 
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[THE CRIME DISCOVERED. | 


as if it wished to vex the ghost of the year that was 
passing away. 

How changed was the scene from the fair summer 
time, when flowers bloomed and perfumed the fra- 
grant air, when birds made the vocal groves resonant 
with their melody; when winds were soft, and woods 
were green, and all nature rejoiced with a thankful 
voice in the sheen of the mid-day sun! 

The people in and about London were piling coals 
on their fires, which burned cheerily on their hearths, 
and thinking about keeping Christmas Eve asit should 
be kept, with a quiet joyousness and humble mer- 
riment, thankful for the mercies which had been ac- 
corded them during the year that had gone by, and 
hopeful that they might be enabled to begin the new 
year well, and be able to give a good account of their 
stewardship when twelve more months had rolled 
over their heads and plunged into the abyss of eter- 
nity, never to be recalled. 

In honest truth, it was a bitter day. 

Few stirred abroad whom dire necessity did not 
drive into the storm, but there was an exception to 
the general stillness in tho neighbourhood of Ful- 
bam, and this was observable among the inmates 
of some small and retired houses near the banks of 
the river. ‘These houses were inhabited by poor 
people, the male portion of whom were engaged in 
some capacity on the river, but one house at the end 
of the street, standing by itself, presented a contrast 
to the others. It was not larger, but it was whiter 
and cleaner. It contained but four rooms, and had 
been in the possession for the last two years—that 
is to say, ever since eighteen hundred and sixty-six 
—of a widow named Owen. 

She had lived a very retired life, seldom associat- 
ing with her neighbours, paying her way, and seem-~ 
ing wrapped up in the cultivation of the small gar- 
den which she had, back and front, and in keeping 
clean her furniture, in which she took great pride. 





The widow Owen had sometimes spoken of her 
husband, some years dead, whom she described as a 
sailor, and it was supposed that he had Jeft her com- 
fortably off, for she did not require credit, and was 
always well supplied with ready money, though 
neither her tastes nor her habits were in the least 
extravagant. The only tree in the garden of this 
house, which was called Holly Cottage, was a large 
and handsome holly bush, which grew in the centre 
of the piece’of, ground, the door being on the leit- 
hand side. 

Every year saw it covered with scarlet berries of 
the most brilliant hue, and the neighbours would 
often beg a few sprigs to decorate their windows 
with. 

Frequontly the widow Owen might be seen re- 
gardiug this tree with a fond affection, although it 
wasa remarkable fact, that in the hottest weather or 
a prolonged drought, she nevor watered it, though 
she was prodigal in her supply of water to the flowers 
that flourished around it. 

A little after one o'clock several women, regard- 
less of the snow, assembled outside the bouse of 
Mrs. Barker, which was the nearest to the widoe 
Owen's, though nearly twenty yards removed from 
it, and began to talk in an excited manner. 

At length they all walked very quickly to the 
police-station, which was not far off, still talking ex- 
citedly and gesticulating in an expressive manner. 

When they arrived at the plain, brick-built house 
which was devoted to the police, the one who acted 
as spokeswoman addressed the inspector on duty, in- 
forming him that since Tuesday, that is to say, for 
two days, no one had seen anything of the widow 
Owen. 

The door had been shut, the windows remained ob- 
stinately closed, and an air of desolation surrounded 
the place, which was unusual when the widow was 
at home. She had not announced to anyone her in- 
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tention of going away, and it was feared that if she 
had not died suddenly, some terrible crime had been 
committed. 

The inspector listened to this statement with pa- 
tience, and, speaking to one of his men, a sergeant, 
the latter said: 

“T think we ought to break into the house, and in- 
vestigate this matter. It happens, fortunately, that 
Detective Bone, from Scotland Yard, is not far off. 
He came down this morning on a little business, and 
I will fetch him, if you like.” 

** Do so,” said the inspector. 

The sergeant, whose name was Andrews, disap- 
peared; and the women, who Had been temporarily 
awed into silence at finding themselves in a police- 
station, began to chatter together like a brood of 
starlings until silence was requested by the inspector, 
who put on his helmet and cape as a protection 
against the weather. By the time he had accomplished 
this, and installed someone else in his place to do 
duty during his enforced absence, Andrews returned 
with Detective Bone—a heavy-looking man, about 
five-and-forty years of age, whose chief character- 
istic was a pair of sharp, small, twinkling, ferrety 
eyes, which gave an air of cunning to his fat, round 
face. 

These three, conducted by the excited crowd of 
women, and regardless of the snow which continued 
to fall and which was now nearly a foot deep in 
some parts of the roadway, walked towards Holly 
Cottage, calling at a blacksmith’s on the way and 
pressing him into their service. 

An occurrence like the one we are detailing was 
quite an event in the waterside part of Fulham, 
which, although occasionally guilty of a robbery or 
a petty larceny, was seldom conscious of a crime of 
magnitude. 

The women were wnenimously of opinion that a 
murder had been committed, and it was generally an- 
ticipated that the widow Owen would not be found 
alive. A couple of policemen in uniform woald at 
any tite ereate a crowd in a poor neighbourhood, 
an@ the procession of women which they headed at- 
tracted several stragglers, who defied the weather and 
joined the throng which blocked up the road leading 
to the cottage. 

Pashing on one side those who pressed too near 
the garden gate, the inspector ordered the sergeant 
to keep everyone out, and advanced to the door with 
the detective and the smith. His sharp rat-teb was 
not respouded to, and he was equally unsuccessfal in 
attracting attention from within when he essayed the 
back door and the window shutters. 

Making a sign to the smith, the latter fell to work, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing his efforts 
speedily crowned with success. The lock was forced 
and the door flew open, and atthe same time a shud- 
der of impatience ran through the crowd penued up 
in the road, and whose numbers increased every in- 
stant. 

The cottage consisted of two rooms above and 
two below, one of which formed the kitchen. There 
was a washhouse at the back, and round all ran a 
strong fence made of palings, sufficiently close together 
to keep out dogs and cats. 

Just asthe door was opened, a boy—who had been 
raking the snow together to make a snowball, on the 
opposite side of the way, where there was a hedge, 
beyond which lay a field leading down to the river 
—held up something in his hand, and the people 
cried: 

“The key! He has found the key !” 

It was handed from one to auother until it came to 
Sergeant Andrews, who gave it to his inspector, who 
became instantly grave. The fact of the key being 
found inthe road gave the affair a serious aspect 
which it did not wear before, and its dimensions 
began to assume importance. 

The people outside shuddered afresh, and stretched 
their necks, and stood on their toes the better to see 
what was going on, while the incessant chatter of 
the women was hushed, and they felt the chill which 
a suspicion of human blood, shed by violence, casts 
over all, even the most callous. 

Crossing the threshold, the inspector and the de- 
tective entered the sitting-room, which presented 
every appearance of having been visited by thieves. 
A cupboard had been opened and ransacked ; an old- 
fashioned sideboard, containing several drawers, had 
also been visited. The room, in fact, was turned 
topsy-turvy, as people say, and with no delicate hand. 

After surveying the scene of violence, they 
emerged into the passage, and penetrated to thie 
kitchen, where a frightful spectacle presented itsel 
to their gaze. 

On the floor, which was composed of red brick, 
near the fireplace, lay the body of a woman, between 
sixty and seventy years ofage. She was lying on her 


back and quite dead, showing no signs of violence 
until the detective moved the body for the purpose 
of examining it, though be did not alter the posi- 





tion, being satisfied with the discovery of two holes 
in the back, caused by blows from a dagger. 

The inspector aad the detective held a short con- 
sultation, the resalt of which was that a messenger 
was dispatched to the police-station for an additional 
force of half-a-dozen men ; and, while he was absent, 
the inspector wrote a note to Scotland Yard, report- 
ing the occurrence, and stating the fact of Detective 
Bone's presence on the spot. 

In the meantime the most alarming rumours were 
circulated among the crowd, the general belief being 
that the unfortunate woman Owen had been found 
fearfully mutilated, and that the house had been 
robbed from top to bottom. 

An inspection of the two rooms upstairs proved 
that the assassin had continued his search for plunder 
in those apartments, for boxes and drawers were par- 
tially emptied of their contents, and disorder reigned 
everywhere. 

When it was ascertained beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the woman Owen had been murdered, the 
greater portion of the crowd returned to their homes, 
there to discuss the awful event with their friends, 
to some extent driven thereto by the inclemency of 
the weather. A few remained, who volunteered to the 
sergeant on duty at the gate such information as it 
was in their power to give; but that did not amount 
to much. 

It appeared that the widow Owen had arrived at 
Holly Cottage some two years before, knowing no 
one in the place, and not caring to make friends. 
The baker, the milkman, and the grocer, who sup- 

her with goods, were able to depose to a few 
acts concerning her. She was a yearly tenant of 
the’cottage, and paid her rent regularly to the grocer, 
whose property the cottage was. This grocer was 
a widow like herself, and short conversations fre- 
quently took place between them. On one occasion 
the widow Owen had remarked tbat she was tolerably 
well off, and she could always get more money if she 
wanted it, 

She wore good dresses and showy bonnets, for 
which she paid e fair price, and seemed pleased to 
show herself at church on Sanday. Her habits were 
those of @ lazy person, aud it was said that she occa- 
sionally drank too much. spoke of 
the sea and sailors, and was 'y acquainted 
with the-coast. She always evineed a disinclination 
to speak of her husband, who she said had been 


shipwrecked. 

‘The widow who kept the grocer’s shop had dined 
with her several times. The dinners. wereercelient, 
for Mrs. Owen was not ntiserly, and she bad been 
known to lend as much as five pounds to adistressed 
neighbour. 

It will be seen that little was: Kmown respecting 
this woman; but all that was reported and told in a 
disjointed manner was rathet to her credit than the 
reverse. 

Her visitors were few. A lady and a young gentle- 
man had been to see her five or six times. One or 
two well-dressed gentlemen called, but they did not 
stay long. 

A small tradesman had sought her hand in mar- 
riage, but she had refused him. 

This was all that was to be gathered respecting 
the widow Owen by Bone, who, with a detective’s 
sagacity, did not lose a moment in gathering what 
particulars he could. 

This man was clever, and had achieved many 
triumphs, but his acumen was of a coarse and vulgar 
order. He could follow up a track if it was pointed 
out to him, but it was seldom that he had sufficient 
intelligence to hit upon it himself, though his memory 
was extraordinary, and he never forgot a face when 
he had once seen it. 

By dint of further questioning those who were 
able and willing to give information, Bone ascertained 
that a tall, dark fellow, who looked like a waterman, 
had lately visited the widow, and the detective in- 
stantly came to the conclusion that this man was the 
culprit. 

The widow was last seen on Tuesday, when some- 
one met her just after dark ‘going home with a basket 
on herarm. One important fact was, that it began 
to rain at half-past nine on that evening, and Bone 
pretended to examine the floors to discover traces of 
the assassin. 

In the kitchen a clean cloth had been laid upon 
the table, on which the best cirina she had was dis- 
played by the widow. ‘here was also a bottle of 
wine, and one of brandy, some of which was gone. 

Bone could find no trace of inud, so he came to the 
conclusion that the murderer had arrived before the 
rain—tlat is, before half-past nine. It was apparent 
that the poor woman was cooking when she was at- 
tacked, as she had stood with her face to the fire, 
and a frying-pan containing some ham and eggs 
was on the hob. He was either not hungry, or ina 
hurry, for he would not wai: to eat. 

In a drawer was a sum of money, nearly twenty 








pounds. This had escaped notice; though, as severs| 
articles of value were evidently missing, Bone decided 
that robbery was the motive of the crime. There 
were no letters or documents about the place. Either 
the widow had none, or they had been taken away, 

A child came forward to volunteer evidence to the 
effect that on Tuesday a man at the widow Owen's 
door had given him sixpence to take a message toa 
barge lying in the river close to the bridge. The 
message was that he should be ready to sail in ag 
hour. ‘The man was tall, thickset, and wore corduroy 
trousers. Bone determined to take outa warrant at 
once for the arrest of this man. 

It was three o’clock when a reply was brought 
from Scotland Yard, giving the conduct of the affair 
to Bone, ae necessary son sags sing 
and requesting that every opportunity for investi- 
gating. the crime should be given to Mr. Cyrus 


orton. 

The letter had not arrived ten minutes before this 
personage appeared on the scene, much to the annoy- 
ance of Bone, who could not conceal his vexation, for 
Cyrus Horton was the shrewdest and most successful 
amateur detective that had ever aw himself at 
the disposal of Scotland Yard without hope of fee 
or reward. He was a terrible man, and like a biood- 
hound when once on the trail. His sagacity was 
wonderful, his energy..everlasting, and the way in 
which he forged a chain of evidence perfectly mar- 
vellous in its way. He hunted nren b the 
chase was exciting, and the occupation was to his 








CHAPTER Il. 
And said I that my limbs were of@y 
I that my blood was cold, 
fire was fled, 
my poor withered heart was dead, 


I not of love? 
moreould {fn inet er 
That ever warmed a minstrel’s dream, 

a 


Asovr the time that Cyrus Horton, tho famous 
mau-hwater, as he was called, arrived at Palham to 
in the erime which had been committed at 


Holly Cottage, a magnificent eo drove up toa 
splendid mansion in the basbpaatet Piccadilly, which 


whose wealth was vast. and prodigious 
standing in seeiety had for years been k 

Earl St. Lawrence was a widower, seeme | 
much attached to his only son, the Viscount Lanz- 
dale, who, nearly thirty of age, was at once 
amiable, handsome, and in his manner, 
which attracted and favourably impressed fricnds 
and foes. 

He was tall, fair, 2 neat and scrupulous dresser, 
fond of riding and driviug, the possessor of a famous 
and valuable stud, an excellent shot, and a supporter 
of English sports and pastimes. 

Beiug the sole heir to his father’s vast wealth, he 
was much sought after in society, and was con- 
sidered one of the brilliant ornaments of fashion in 
the most distinguished circles. So agreeable was he 
in his bearing, so entertaining in his conversation, 
and so handsome, that many young ladies gave him 
their hearts unreservedly for his good looks alone, 
uumindfal of his fortune and his title. 

It was, indeed, an honour to bear the name of St. 
Lawrence, whieh shone out like a bright star in the 
page of history, its holders having distinguished 
themselves in the senate and on tho battle-field. 

Viscouut Langdale was proud of his name, and of 
his father, who had for years been a member of Par- 
liament, and always had a seat in the Cabinet when 
the Couservative Ministry was in power. He had 
held a commission in the army, but sold ont, intend- 
ing to apply himself to the study of politics. 

Of all the ladies whom he had met since he left 
college, the only one who had feund favour in his 
eyes was Lady Laura Pangbourne, the daughter 
of thie Countess of Corrington. ‘This family was very 
ancient, but had become poor, as the late earl had 
been a determined gambler. losing estate after estate 
at Crockford’s before gambling was made illegal by 
a State enactment. 

Lady Laura Pangbourne was very lovely. In 
figure she was small, but her form was exquisitely 
rounded. Her face was full, and the features good ; 
her hair very light. Her beauty was not of the 
majestic and commanding order; she was, if any- 
thing, rather childish in her manner, confiding, 
trusting, and looking up to the man whom she loved. 

Viscount Lansdale would have married Lady Laura 
Pangbourne had not Earl St. Lawrence objected to 
the match, on the ground of the young lady's 
pverty ; and the viscuunt, accustomed to obey his 
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arent, had waited, hopihg tuovercome the resistanc 
unexpectedly put in bis. ways f 

The carriage wo have spoken of was not allowed 
to remain long before the mauision, the door of which 
opened, and @ young man, wearing’a handsome’ coat, 
trimmed with rare far, entered the: vehicle, proceed- 
ing to a railway station in time to meet artiain, out 
of which got the Earl of St. Lawrénee, who: had 
been obliged to come up to town owing to a'press:of 
political business —a Ministerial crisis beingexpected 
—which compelled him to spend Christmas! in town, 

Jo Viscount Langdale this prospect: was not un+ 
pleasing, as the: Countess, of Currington and her 
daughter, having no country: house to go: to, were 
residents in London, and he could enjoy the society 
of the girl he loved. 

The earl had no-sooner shaken hands with his son, 
and thanked him for coming»to meet him, than he 
percvived that his manner was strange and abstracted. 
He had a preoccapied air, and did not alwaysanuswer 
when addressed, 

His own manner somewhat resembled this, for he 
was « man who thought a great.deal, and had a past: 
The viscount, however, was usually gay as a lark, 
tio only cloud on his young life being his» father’s 
persistent refusal to countenance his union with Lady 
Laura. 

The earl was: grave and’ stern at all times, and 
haughty, as became one of his ancient line aud great 
wealth. He talked in lis’ sleep, and uttered strange 
words, to which the viscount, when he heard them, 
could attach no particular meaning, but he shuddered, 
nevertheless, and came to believe that his father had 
a secret locked up‘in his heart’s depths, and buried 
under the weight of years gone by. 

For some minutes: after the: carriage rolled out: of 
the station the journey was performed in silence. 
At intervals the earl regarded the falling snow and 
the cheerless landscape without; theu he would glauce 
anxiously at his sonyas if hefeared some illuess was 
coming upon him. 

“You are not well, Herbert?” he said. “ Your 
manner is preoccupied, and I notice an unusual pallor 
on your cheek. Somethivogshas happened during my 
absence ; will you not give me your confidence? I 
am at all times ready to advise you.. Perhaps I can 
help you out of your difficulty.” 

“Do not press me now,” replied. Viscount Lang- 
dale, whose tone was gloomy and his manner de- 
pressed. “This is Christmas Eve, and the present 
is a season of festivity; Wait until the day after 
to-morrow, and I will gladly consult you, such being 
my intention before you spoke.” 

“As you will,” returned his father, “though, in 
my opiuion, there is no time like'the present. Un- 
burden your mind, and let me put you at your ease. 
Are you in debt? Have you quarrelled with the Lady 
Laura ?” 

Viscount Langdale shook his head sadly. He had 
done neither of these things, he said. Thanks to his 
father’s liberality, his income was more than sufli- 
cient for his wants, and. Lady Latra had ever 
smiled moye° graciously upon him’ than slie did:at 
present. ” 

“You must. be good enough to oblige me in this 
particular,” he exclaimed. “When Christmas Day 
has passed I will speak to you respecting a very 
serious matter, and one. that concerns. both of us 
nearly. Pay no attention to my manner, which I 
cannot Help being sombre.” 

The earl looked displeased for a moment, but only 
for : moment. A sivile came to. his lips, and he 
8ald ; 

“T, too, have a secret which I ,had intended to 
keop until this evening, but thinking it will lighten 
your melancholy, I will tell you at once. The Coun- 
tess of Corrington has, as you know, had a law-suit 
for some years with the possessor of one of her 
husband’s estates. ‘This has been compromised by 
the defendant, who has given a very large sum of 
money to be allowed to enjoy the remainder without 
molestation. Lady Laura is no longer poor, and I 
withdraw my objection to your marriage.” 

This announcement, contrary to the earl’s expec- 
tation, did not produce any visible effect on the vis- 
couut, who received what ought to have been joyiul 
news to him with stolid indifference. 

“Yon are very good,” he observed, “and I am 
grateful for your kindness, which, however, I cannot 
now appreciate as 1 should have done'a month or a 
year ago. You will’ sympathise with me wheu I ex+ 
plain all to you. For the present let us forget every- 
tung except that it is Christmas Eve, and that to- 
uorrow is Christmas Day, a season of festivity and 
thanksgiving.” 
ian you will,” answered the Earl St. Lawrence, 

rtly. 

_He was not in the habit of humouring people, and 
his son's obstinacy annoyed him greatly.: That there 
Was something very important under his seeming 
calm he could not.doubt, but to guess the enigma he 





must have some clue, and he would, not worry hiin- 
self by trying to find it. 

They reached’ Park House, and the earl went to 
his apartments to dress for dinner. The earl ques- 
tioned his valet as to the dejected appearance of the 
viscount, and the; valet, whose name was Hasen, re- 
plied that he had also noticed the melancholy of his 
young master. 

“ Since when?” demanded the earl. 

“It was on Tuesday that I first remarked it, my 
lord,” replied the valet. “My lord received a visit 
in the morning from a young and gentlemanly-look- 
ing man, ofsomewhat his own appearanceand height. 
The interview between them lasted an hour, and 
when the visitor went away my lord requested a 
bottle of wine, half of which he drauk at once, as if 
to calm his agitation. Since then he has taken long 
waiks, eateh less’ than he has been accustomed to, 
drank more than usual, kept his eyes on the ground, 
started when anyone approached him unawares, and 
mnuttered to’/himself.” 

“It is very odd, Eason,” answered the earl. 
must have medical advice and change of air. 
he is going to be ill.” 

“IT was about to send for the doctor, my lord, but I 
was expressly forbidden to do so. Viscount Lang- 
dale asked me if I thonglit a doctor'could do any 
good when there was'no physical ailment. Can he 
minister to a diseased mind ?” he added. 

The earl said no more, but descended to the dining- 
room, took his place at the table, and was soon joined 
by his son, who ate little and talked by an effort. 
His father regarded him anxiously from time to time, 
and was evidently puzzled to think what could be 
the matter with him. 


“ He 
I fear 


CHAPTER IIl 
Fate e the word, the arrow sped, 
Aud piereed my darling’s heart ; 
And With him all the joys are fied 
Life can to me impart. 
By cruel hands the sapling drops, 
{n dust dishonour’d laid; 
So fell the pride of all my hopes, 
My age’s future shade. Burns. 

Cyrus Horton, the man-hunter, was abont sixty 
years of'age. His history, as told by Limself, was a 
peeuliar one. At the age of twenty he was placed in 
amerchant’s office in the city, enjoying a small salary, 
which, at the end’ of thirty years, did not exceed a 
handred and fifty pounds per annum. 

At thirty his father; who was'a retired tradesman, 
had come to lim, declaring that he had been ruined 
by @ disastrous’ specniation, and threw himself on 
his generosity, ‘Por fifteen years he maintained him, 
denying himself every comfort and luxury to do so, 
and, to his astonishment, when his father died, he 
found that We had left lim in his will ten thousand 
pounds, and that his plea of poverty bad been an ec- 
centric desire to inculcate habits of economy and 
pradence in his son. 

Cyrus Horton's disposition was' now soured. He 
had no taste for the amusements which delight the 
young, and he knew not how to find pleasure in 
spending mouey. By degrees he became a mau- 
hunter, First of all he bought up every book relating 
to the police or to justice. He interested himself in 
all sorts of crime, and assisted the police in discover- 
ing robberies ; but, at last, he would meddle with no- 
thing but murder, and the authorities at Scotland 
Yard were very glad to avail themselves of his gra- 
tuitous services. 

The necks of several great criminals had been 
placed in the hangman’s noose by the efforts of Cyrus 
Horton, and his fame in criminal circles was great. 

The iospector had heard of him, though they had 
never met before, and he treated him with the ut- 
most respect. The man-hunter was not coarse in his 
demeanour, nor was he in any way different from the 
rest of mankind. If you had met him without know- 
ing that he was what he was, you would have taken 
him for-a highly respectable, kindly old gentleman, 
very fond of children, chatty, and full of a universal 
benevolence. 

There was an hour of daylight left, and Horton 
asked permission to examine the four rooms by him- 
self, and at his leisure, which permission was at once 
given him. It was iripossible not to see that his 
heart‘was in his work, and that the chase excited 
him strangely. His eyes burned, his nostrils dilated, 
and his whole countenance reflected his delight. As 
he entered the first chamber his head was lowered, 
and his eyes wandered about in every direction. 
Occasionally he fell‘on: bis knees, regardless of dust 
and dirt; routing in this corner, and raking in that. 
Nothing escaped kim—nothing was too trifling to 
attract Lis attention, and a' lump of mud was for him 
a discovery of the utmost importance. 

He ran from room to room like a:dog who has lost 
the scent, and made peculiar sounds with his mouth, 
as if talking to himself and encouraging himself in 
his efforts, At times little cries of triumph broke 





from him. At others he gesticulated wildly. He 
asked for paper and a pencil, a plate, and a bottle of 
water, all of which he used in some mysterious way. 

In the interval Bone had been down to the water- 
side.to make inquiries respecting the man with the 
corduroys, and returned with the intelligence that he 
was on his track, and would’ undertake to have him 
in custody in fouc-and-twenty hours. 

Justas he had made this communication to the ser- 
geant, Cyrus Horton came into the front parlour, in 
which the inspector had installed himself until the 
investigation was.complete, and, placing a small 
basket and plate on the table, sat down, wiping the 
dust outiof his eyes, and saving: 

“It is all as clear as daylight. I have made my 
researches, and I have little doubt we shall be able 


_to arrest the murderer within a week.” 


He then emptied the contents of his basket upon 
the table. First caine a lump of hard earth, several 
large leaves cf paper, and some little bits of clay, 
still moist. 

Pausing a moment, he exclaimed: 

“The motive for this crime was not robbery, and 
I will prove it by incontestable evidence. The as- 
sassin arrived here about half-past nine on ‘l'uesday 
—that is to say, before the rain. ‘here are nosigns 
of mud, but under the table I have found the im- 
press of a man’s bootsin the dust. ‘the visit of the 
murderer was unexpected, because the widow Owen 
had changed her dress and put on an old one without 
fastening up the body. You will observe that in her 
hurry to admit someone she threw an old shawl over 
her shoulders, and placed a chair near the window at 
which he*knocked, and through which he entered. 
On: the chair cushion is again the mark of a boot. 
The widow knew her visitor, and he was let in with- 
out difficulty. Heisa young man, about my height, 
well dressed, and he had on a high-crowned beaver 
hat. He carried an umbrella and smoked a cigar, 
brand Regal ia Reina, in a holder.” 

At this declaration Detective Bone burst into a 
loud fit of laughter. Sceptical smiles were percep- 
tible on the faces of the inspector and the sergeant. 

“You are going a little too far,” remarked Bone, 
with a gesture of contempt. “Iam not a young man, 
and I know something about detective science ; but J 
never yet leaped to conclusions as readily as you do. 
How on earth can you prove what you have just 
asked us to believe?” 

“ Easily enough, by process of induction,” answered 
the man-hunter. “A detective must be minute, or 
he is good for nothing. I do not allow the smallest 
detail to escape me. I[ can make some allowance for 
your incredulity, because I know you to be super- 
ficial. Before { came in here I made a few inquiries, 
and, hearing where the key was found, I scraped 
away the snow, and found a footmark, which I copied 
on this piece of paper. ‘his mark corresponds exactly 
with the ono under the table. { have also traced this 
footmark outside the window in the garden. The 
boot is well and elegantly made, such as a gentleman 
of fashion would wear. He walked on tip-toe when 
he entered the garden, and did not make a deep im- 
print, consequently he is not heavy, and he is young.” 

“ But the hat ?” said Bone, curiously. 

**Look on the old-fashioned side-board in this 
room—there isthe mark of his hat in the dust, he 
having placed it there when he arrived. On this 
side-board he has also rested one of his hands. ‘Tiis 
settles his height: I know he had an umbrella by 
this piece of dirt, which had accumulated round tho 
point of his ferrule, and which fell off in the kitchen. 
And now as'to the cigar. Here is the eud of one [ 
picked up in the ashes. It has not been bitten or 
wetted, therefore it was’ smoked through a holder; 
and it is a Regalia Reina by the look of it. I am a 
good jadge of cigars.” 

“ All that’ seems feasible enough,” remarked the 
inspector, while the sergeant nodded his head, and 
Bone said nothing. 

“T have told you,” continued the man-hunter, 
“that the widow Owen did not expect anyone, but 
she was pleased with her visitor, because she began 
to cook some ham and eggs for him, which was not 
for herself, as I lave found the remains of her own 
supper in a cupboard ; aud she thought so much of 
her guest that she produced the best wines, plate, 
and china she possessed.” 

“T don’t dispute that,” said Bone. 

Cyrus Horton waved his hand. as if it mattered 
little to him whether he did or did not, and went on: 

“The young man sat down and drank a glass of 
wine. Perliaps he did not like it, being accustomed 
to better, or he lacked courage to perform the dread- 
ful deed which he had in contemplation—at all 
events, he drank more than one glass of brandy. 
Perhaps ten miuutes elapsed, and while the widow 
Owen was cooking, and had her back turned towards 
him, he stabbed her from behind with a broad knife, 
the point of which was broken, rising suddenly for 
that purpose. The victim caught his hands in hers 
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before he could repeat the blow, to inflict which he 
had not taken off his lavender-coloured gloves.” 

At this revelation Kone laughed louder than ever. 
Without paying him the least attention, the man- 
hunter, whose face was lighted up with a glow of 
satisfaction, resumed: 

“In the brief struggle the woman’s nails pene- 
trated the gloves, and, her nails being sharp and long, 
tore out three small pieces, which remain there still, 
hidden under her nails. A second blow caused ber 
to fall dead, and the assassin had time to look round 
him. He did not want money ; he required papers of 
value, and he did not find them. It is remarkable 
that there are no papers of any sort to be found in 
the house. If the assassin had discovered any he 
would have burnt them on the spot. I can fiud no 
ashes of that description. It is true I have come upon 
one scrap of paper, which had fallen between the 
drawers and the wall in the bedroom. On it are 
scribbled two lines, in the writing of the widow 
[know itis her writing, because it corres- 
ponds with this, which I found in a book, ‘ Mary 
Owen, her book.’ The lines are enigmatical. and I 
can attach no importance to them at present.” 

“ Let us hear them,” said the inspector. 

“By all means,” answered Cyrus Horton, who 
took up the discoloured scrap of paper and read the 
following couplet: 


Uwen,. 


** When doubts upon the fa 


ily fall, 
The Scarlet Berries shali ci 


w them all.” 

“T shall think over these at my leisure. I am con- 
vinced that the assassin’s object was to get some im- 
portant papers, for he has even ripped up a mattress 
to look for them. Giving up the search in despair, he 
had prepared to depart. I will tell you why I think 
he failed to find the papers. It was not his object to ac- 
quire, but to destroy, valuable evidence. If he had 
wished to acquire it he would not have murdered the 
woman ; he would have bought her over. Well, he 
would have used the fire to destroy, and not have 
run the risk of taking papers with him. Blowing out 
the light, he has departed by the door, throwing the 
key into a ditch after having locked it.” 

“Do you deny that articles have been stolen?” 
acl 









I know there are several 
they will be found in the Thames. 

itothe Putney Railway Station, 
is the quickest means of getting back to town, and | 
faucy he dropped a towel, containing such articles as 
he took with him, over the bridge into the river. 
made. I will pay the men. You, 
o after your man with the corduroys. 
or my part 1 shall look a little Ligher in the social 


rie 


a moment. 
missing, but 


ihe assassi 





1 hasten 


Let a search be 


VY > ? wv 
lr. Bone, may 


So saying, he collected his treasures, that is to say, 
all the scraps of evidence he had disavowed, not for- 
getting the pieces of a lavender-coloured glove torn 

t by the nails of the dying woman, and, alter 
gathering all the particulars he could in the vicinity 
about the widow Owen, he returned to town, hope- 
ful that he should be able to hunt down a criminal 
of no mean skill or resolution. 

That evening, as he had predicted, the stolen ar- 
ticles were found bya bargeman in the river, proving 
conclusively that the murderer only gave the appear- 
ance of robbery to the affair to throw the police off 
the real scent. 

Mr. Cyrus Horton lodged in a comfortable house 
ituated in Coleman Road, Islington. The house be- 
nged to a Mrs. Emily Fauthorpe, whose son, a 
young and rising barrister, lived with her. Horton 
was on friendly terms with them, and had a great 
liking for Paul Fanthorpe, who frequently smoked 
his pipe in the parlour during the evening with the 
amateur detective, though no one thereabouts knew 
that he was a terrible man-hunter and high in favour 

Scotland Yard and the Old Bailey. 

lie was on such frieudly terms with the Fan- 
thorpes that he did not wait for an invitation to 
visit them, but when he felt inclined to do so he 
knocked at the drawing-room door and walked in. 

[t was seven o'clock when he reached home, and 
the snow was still steadily falling. Taking off his 

t and boots, he put on his slippers, dressing-gown, 
and smoking-cap. Then he lighted his pipe and 
went upstairs. 





n tue drawing-room he found the servant ina 
1 alarin. 
t he asked. 





“ Mistress is very ill, sir,” aus wevred the girl. “She 
t out for the evening paper, and had scarcely 
ked at it before she went into a i put her to 

I and Mr. Paul has been with her ¢ ince.” 





Ver 
‘Do not disturb him. I will wait here till he 
” said Mr. Horton. 

He sat down in an arm-chair and took up the even- 
ing paper, which lay on the floor. Vhe first para- 
grapl { \ respe g the 
awful tragedy at Fulham, aud the mark of a hand 


comes, 






ph which met his gaze was one 


frantically clutching the paper was visible at that 
art. 

- “Ha!” cried the man-hunter, in the utmost excite~ 
ment. “ This is strange. Chance is the best detec- 
tive after all. In what way, I wonder, could the 
murder of the widow Owen interest Mrs. Fan- 
thorpe!” 

And he began to read the details with avidity, 
though they were already well known to him. 


(To be continued.) 





Tue southern Thames Embankment has been for- 
mally opened by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
THE great need which has long been felt of a 
bridge over the Thames below London Bridge is be- 
ginning to find a voice and advocacy. 

WHITSTABLE, celebrated for its oyster fishery, has 
been visited by a terribly destructive fire. It de- 
stroyed thirty houses. 

Dr. MATTHIESSEN, of St. Bartholemew’s Hospital, 
has discovered a most remarkable alkaloid. It is ob- 
tained from papaverine, a substance hitherto useless 
or nearly so, from its inactivity. It is thought that 
the new substance will prove more powerful even 
than morphia, 

A Lonpon evening paper having stated that the 
late Marquis of Westminster only left his second son 
2.0001. a year, the statement was scouted as untrue, 
and it was said the amount should have been stated 
as 20.0001. It is a fact, however, that the second 
son of the millionaire marquis was only left 2,000J. 
a year. Think of that, second sons! 

‘Tne transfer of the telegraphs to the post-offices 
in Ireland is to be deferred for a year, it having been 
found impossible to make the necessary arrange- 
ments in all the three kingdoms within the time pre- 
vious to January lst. lor twelve months the busi- 
ness in Ireland will therefore be conducted in the 
existing offices, but under the control of the Post- 
master-General, to whose officers the revenue col- 
lected will be handed over. 

DRINKING IN InELAND SEVENTY YEARS AGO.— 
A well-known character who lived at Bluebell, having 
meta favourite boon companion, was induced by him 
to partake of some refreshment at an inn, where he 
speedily consumed sixteen bottles of punch. He was 
rising to leave, when the friend suggested that he 
should “make up the twenty.” “ The parish priest 
is to dine with me,” replied this man of liquor, “ and 
[should not wish him to see the sign of liquor on 
me.” 

Ir is stated by many writers that no gunpowder 
was manufactured in England until the reign of 
Elizabeth. But Sharon Turner has shown from an 
order of Richard III.,.in the Harleian manuscripts, 
that it was made in England in 1483; and Mr. Ec- 
cleston, in his “ English Antiquities,” states that the 
English both made and exported it as‘early as 1411. 
At all events it long remained a costly article, and 
even im the reign of Charles 1, many complaints 
were made of its dearness, “ whereby the train-bands 
are much discouraged in their exercising.” 

THe COUNTESS OF DERWENTWATER AND RENT 
Day.—Wednesday, Nov. 17th, was the day appointed 
to receive the Greenwich Hospital rents at Haydon 
Bridge. While Mr. Grey, of Dilston, the receiver 
of the estates, was being paid the rents in his private 
office at the Anchor lnn, the Countess of Derwent- 
water marched into the room at the head of a number 
of her “ retainers.” She was richly apparelled, and 
wore @ massive gold chain round her neck, and had 
a sword suspended by her side. On entering the 
room, she said: “ Mr. Grey, 1 come to forbid you re- 
ceiving any rents from my tenants. The notice has 
appeared, and is uow legal, and I furbid you to re- 
ceive the rents.” She was thereupon ordered out of 
the room by Mr. Grey. While the Ceuntess was pre- 
paring to draw the sword, it was seized by the scab- 
bard by one of Mr. Grey's attendants, and another 
grasped it by the handle and broke it in two. It was 
a weapon of the rapier description, and two-edged 
at the point. Only a few of the tenants had arrived 
at the time, but they immediately attacked the 
Countess’s party, who did not number more than half 
a dozen, and they were rather unceremoniously re- 
moved from the inn. In the meantime, great nuinbers 
of the populace had assembled outside. ‘The majority 
of the tenants arrived by the twelve o’clock train, 
and the remainder of the business was done without 
any further annoyance from the Countess’s party, 

| although she occupied one of the rooms of the inn 
| during the whole of the day. The police were tele- 
graphed for from Hexham, and arrived after the 
disturbances were over. 

MuNIFIcENT LEGACI“sS TO CHARITIES.—The late 
Mr. Alexander Boetefeur, of the Moscow-road, Bays- 








water, whose will has just been proved under 60,0001, 
has bequeathed the following munificent legacies to 
the several charitable and benevolent societies here- 
after meutioned:—Mauller's Orphanage, Bristol, 


9,0002.; London Orphan Asylum, 2,000/.; Infant 
Orphan Asylum, Wanstead, 2,000/.; Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Society, 5,000/. ; Royal Na. 
tional Lifeboat Institution, 10,000/.; Deaf and Dumb 
Institution, Old Kent-road. 2,000/.; Indigent Blind 
Asylum, St. George’s, 2,000. ; Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, to be invested in Consols, 
and income to be applied to the benefit of that So- 
ciety, 10,000/.; Merchant Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, 
2,0002; Idiot Asylum, Earlswood, 2,000/. ; Royal Hos- 
pital for Incurables, Poultry, 2,0001. ; and the National 
Benevolent Institution, 1,0001.; There is also an im- 
mediate legacy of 1,0001. to Mrs. Boetefeur; 501. to 
Sir Edward Perrott, as a “trifling souvenir”; 200], 
to Mrs. Theodora Duer Sutherland; and 250l. each 
to his “kind and excellent friends,” Mr. Richard 
Lewis, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, the 
well-known secretary of the Lifeboat Institution, and 
Mr. Charles Reeve, the manager of the London and 
Westminster Bank, who are the acting executors, 
power being reserved to Mrs. Boetefeur, who is in 
delicate health, to prove at a future period. Except 
the legacies to Mrs. Boetefeur, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. 
Reeve, which are to be paid immediately, the legacies 
are payable after the death of Mrs. Boetefeur, who 
has been married to Mr. Boetefeur nearly 50 years, 
The residue of the estate is to be dividéd in different 
proportions among the Lifeboat Society, Mr. Lewis, 
and Mr. Reeve. 

Discovery oF A RomANn ALTAR.—There has been 
some excitement amongst lovers of antiquarian lore 
in Weardale, owing to a Roman altar of great anti- 
quity being found at the village of Eastgate. For 
some time this stone has been partly exposed to view 
on the bank of a tributary of the Wear, and having 
been dislodged the other day it turned out on exami- 
nation to be of great antiquity. It bears the follow- 
ing inscription, in addition to which are two fishes 
with birds’ heads and other sculpture work 

i eee 

SILVANO 

AVRELIVS 

QVIRINVS 

P.RQ.FQ 
the purport of which reads: Dedicated to Silvanus 
(a heathen god) by Aurelius, Emperor of Rome. The 
stone is of millstone grit. 








DEATH OF A SCHOOLFELLOW OF BYRON. 

Tue Rey. Wm. Harness, incumbent of All Saints, 
Knightsbridge, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, recently 
died in Sussex. A slight lameness, caused by an 
accident in childhood, was probably the immediate 
cause of his death. When on a visit to his former 
curate, the Dean of Battle, he fell in descending the 
stone staircase of the deanery, and expired almost 
instantaneously. He was in his 80th year, and was 
one of the last links which united the present ge- 
neration with the literary era which s! one in the 
earlier decade of this century. During his school 
days, at Harrow, he became intimate with Lord 
Byron, and their friendship was only terminated by 
death. 

If any could doubt whether Byron was capsblo 
of true and noble feeling, this brottierly attachment, 
equally honourable to both, would be a sufficieut 
auswer ; and it is worthy of remark that, notwith- 
standing the extent of their correspondence, the 
maligned poet never wrote a single line to him “ which 
might not have been addressed to the most delicate 
woman.” Many of these letters are published in 
Moore’s “ Life of Byron.” Mr. Harness indignantly 
repudiated the chargo lately brought against his 
friend, and considered that Lady Byron entirely mis- 
understood his erratic but not unamiable chasmeter. 
Miss Mitford, in speaking of Mr. Harness in one of 
the last letters she wrote says: ‘ Schoolfellow and 
correspondent of Byron, he refused the de:lication 
of ‘Childe Harold,’ was the bosom friend and literary 
executor of ‘Thomas Hope, and has lived in the 
closest intimacy with every person who combined 
high talent with fair character. His father gave away 
my mother ; we were friends in childhood, and have 
loved each other like brother and sister all our lives. 
Mr. Harness was never married, but lived with his 
sister, to whom he was devotedly attached. 





Tur Cracow Nunxs.—The preliminary examina 
tion of the nuus of the Carmelite convent at Cracow 
has now been concluded, but no decision has yet beet 
arrived at by the authorities as to what further pro- 
ceedings are to be taken in the matter. The local 
court has recommended that the nuns should be re 
leased on the ground that,as Barbara Ubryk was i 
sane, they had not committed any illegai act in keep- 
ing her in covfinemeut ; the Government prosecutor, 
on the other hand, proposes that the nuns should be 
brought to public trial in order that the affair may be 
thoroughly investigated. Meanwhile, Barbara Ubrys 





has been placed in a luuatic asylum. 
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CLINTON DEERWOOD: 
= ——— 
CHAPTER VII. 
But this is alone in thy power to declare, 
That in the dim forest thou heardst a low moaning, 
And foundest a bright lady, surpassingly fair. 
Coleridge. 

THE evening shadows draped Fenlow Castle, and, 
upon the night succeeding the conversation of the 
Lady Genifrede and her tiring-maid, the latter stole 
away from the house and went forth in the direction 
of Fenlow Forest. The moon was at its full, but 
there were clouds in the heavens which ever and 
anon flitted across its face, thus rendering the earth 
dark and shadowy at times; and, availing herself of 
these gloomy periods, Alfreta pressed on to the edge 
of the dreaded wood, withia whose heart the bold 
outlaw and his men reigned supreme, striking terror 
to the breasts of all who had ever thouglt of cross- 
ing his forest. 

But the tiring-maid evinced no sign of fear, and 
faltered not on her way. She entered the wood, 
passed on in a narrow footpath till she came to what 
must have been one of the trysting places between 
her and her lover. Here she seated herself, and pa- 
tiently awaited his approach. And the girl had uot 
long to wait; for scarcely had five minutes elapsed 
ere aslight rustle of the bushes and a quick foot- 
step sounded near, and Alfreta turned to behold the 
lithe and supple form of her lover as he emerged 
from the wood and sprang to her side. 

“Thou art punctual as ever, Alfreta, my own dear 
one, and I shall expect a sound rating for my little 
tardiness,” exclaimed the young man, as he bent over 
and kissed the red lips of the girl. 

“ Nay, Halbert, thou knowest that I never come 
to scold thee. Our lover quarrels are all past, and I 
an here to-night to offer to come and dwell with 
thee, as thou hast many times entreated me to do,” 
replied the girl, while a deep blush came into her 
check, and she cast her eyes to the ground. 

“Oh, Alfreta, my dearest treasure! tell me if this 
be trae—that I am not dreaming; for, though I have 
often urged thee to leave Fenlow Castle, and come 
hither as my wife, yet I have always felt that Lady 
Genifredo had even a stronger hold on thy heart than 
1, and so have pleaded in vain,” cried the man, as he 
gtasped Alfreta’s little hand in his own strong palm, 
and looked into her faceto read the answer to his wish. 

“Yes, it is true, Halbert,” sho said, raising her 
eyes to her lover's face. “ Listen ; and I will tell thee 
Low it is that I have come tochange my mind.” 
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And then she related the conversation which had 
taken place between herself and her mistress, and 
the latter’s decision to leave Fenlow Castle, and thus 
escape Sir Clinton Deerwood’s distasteful suit. * But I 
should not have come hither did I not suppose my lady 
would be tempted to follow my footsteps; for, if I 
mistake not, she and Giles Fenlow—your outlaw chief 


—have felt tenderly towards each other for years, and | 
Iam in hopes that some way can be thought of by | 
which the Lady Gonifrede may be induced to come | 


hither, rather than bury herself in a convent at a 
distance. 
range some plan by which my beautiful mistress can 
be inveigled here, and then we will leave it to the 
judgment of the outlaw chief whether she had best 
go away again and live a solitary life, or become Sir 
Clinton's bride ?” cencluded the girl, unfolding her 
own thoughts and wishes to her lover. 

“It might be arranged, certainly, Alfreta. But 
first, Giles Fenlow must know the story. I have oft 
thought that our chief had a lover's heart for his 
cousin; for I one day came upon them together in 
these very woods, and I read the tenderness in his 
eyes. Thou rememberest the day, Alireta. I saw 
thee but a short time after, and spoke of this en- 
counter to thee. But whether the lady would become 
an outlaw’s bride, and live in Fenlow Forest, is a 
bold supposition! She might refuse Sir Clinton 
Deerwood, and even retire to a convent, in prefer- 
ence. Yet I will speak of her intention to Giles 
Fenlow. He will do as he thinks best in the matter.” 

“ And I hope that my mistress will be induced to 
come hither, for I cannot follow her to a convent, 
and I wish not to remain in Fenlow Castle when she 
has departed from it,” said the girl. 

“ Wilt thou go with me now to my cavern home, 
Alfreta?” asked the lover, in eager, tender tones. 
“There is an old monk there, who recently sought 
shelter with us to escape the persecutions of the 
Church, which had detected him in bestowing chari- 
ties upon a heretic, and so commenced a series of 
punishments against the good man. He shall unite 
us, Alfreta, and I shall then have nothing more to 
wish for in my free wildwood home.” 

The girl blushed vividly at her lover’s tender 
tones and earnest manner, but replied quickly : 

“Nay, I cannot go with thee now, Halbert. I 
must wait till my lady has taken her departure from 
the castle. Then, after she has left me, and I have 
none else to care for, I shall come to thee, Halbert.” 

“Ah! I see that thou carest more for the Lady 
Genifrede than for me now, Alfreta. But I will not 
be angry at that; for she is indeed a worthy mis- 


Bethink thee, Haibert; canst thou not ar- | 








tress, and a love second to that thou bearest her 
will render thy Halbert happy. But, were shea mau, 
it would be otherwise, Alfreta, and I should at once 
carry thee away with me now and never permit thine 
eyes to look upon her again,” replied the man smi- 


| lingly. as he bestowed a hearty kiss upon the girl, 


and pressed her to his heart. 

“Ah! thou silly fellow, thou art selfish, I perceive ; 
but then I ean forgive thee, since it pleases me that 
thou art so on my account,” said the girl with a toss 
of her pretty head. Then she added: “But I must 
be hastening back to the castle. Bid me good-night, 
Halbert, and then I will depart!” and she now offered 
her lips for the parting kiss. 

An hour later, the girl was again in Fenlow Castle, 
and assisting her mistress in her evening toilet. But 
she did not mention aught of her afteruoon ramble, 
or of her meeting with her outlaw lover in the forest. 

Three weeks had passed away, and Sir Clinton 
Deerwood came many times to Fenlow Castle to visit 
the Lady Genifrede. His manner was devoted and 
lover-like ; yet the lady received him with dignified 
reserve, never allowing any liberty such as an 
accepted suitor would have expected to receive. And 
Sir Clinton chafed inwardly at this, vowing revenge 
in the future ; yet he ever masked his heart and wore 
a satisfied, smiling countenance; and all who beheld 
him would have supposed him content with his 
position towards his promised bride. 

It now lacked but one week to the bridal; and Sir 
Clinton had upon that day insisted that Lord Allan 
and the Lady Genifrede should ride over to the latter’s 
future home. The lady would have refused, but 
durst not, for Lord Allan had immediately accepted 
the invitation for both ; and so she donned her riding- 
dress, and was borne away to London, and entered 
the elegant, palatial mansion which Sir Clinton had 
fitted up for her future residence. 

Here she was introduced to Lady Emmeline Grey, 
and immediately felt her heart filled with affectionate 
interest for that sweet invalid; but it softened not 
towards the brother, and as she walked by his side 
throughout the luxuriously furnished apartments, 
she felt chilled, miserable and wretched in the extreme. 
Sir Clinton led her out into the garden and the flower- 
bordered walks, showing with pride the rich con- 
servatories filled with exquisitely raro exotics, and 
tempting, luscious fruit. He left her to rest in one 
of the arbours ; and then, at a call from Lord Allan, 
went away a little distance, and became for a few 
moments engaged in conversation with that noble- 
man. 


The Lady Genifrede sat for a brief time looking 
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upon the lovely picture of floral beauty around 
her; then she grow impatiently unhappy as she 
thought that all this was destined for her as Sir Clin- 
ton’s bride, and she sprang up from her seat and im- 
pulsively sought to hide herself from the sight of 
that man, whom she could but look upon with dis- 
taste. She left the arbour, and passed on farther into 
the garden, striving to get away from the presence 
of Sir Clinton. Following the walk, she passed 
through many flower beds, which sent out intoxi- 
cating perfumes upon theair—through clumps of trees 
and fragrant shrubs—and then on to a smooth lawn, 
behind which rose a most symmetrical and beautiful 
structure, embowered amid running vines and shelter- 
ing trees. 

Lady Genifrede paused inastonishment. Her eyes 
were riveted upon the fairy-like scene before her. 
The door of this dwelling was thrown open ; and in 
the frame-work she saw a most beautiful lady, 
with long, shining curls, black and glossy as the 
raven’s wing, and eyes which held the midnight 
shadows in their depths. Her features were perfect 
in outline—chiselled as if from marble. But the 
face was pale and white; and about the full lips, 
there was a troubled expression, as of deep-seated 
grief. 

As the lady perceived the Lady Genifrede she 
drew quickly back from sight; and the latter 
stood gazing at the open doorway, while she mur- 
mured, in a voice filled with sympathetic tones: 

“Poor lady! she must be in some deep trouble, 
that she shuns the gaze of her fellows so quickly. 
But I wonder whoshe is? Surely Sir Clinton Deer- 
wood must know, as this beautiful little dwelling lies 
so near to his mansion ; and I will compel myself to 
overcome my dislike of him sufficiently to put this 
question.” 

And, with this resolve in her thoughts, Lady Geni- 
frede was about turning around to retrace her steps, 
when Sir Clinton joined her, and exclaimed in some 
trepidation : 

* Ah, Lady Genifrede, thou art wandering too far, 
and trespassing upon our neighbour's grounds, I fear, 
Let us return to the house, where thy sire and my 
sister, Lady Emmeline, await us.” 

“But tell me first, Sir Clinton Deerwood, who it 
is that dwells in yon beautiful pavilion, which isa fit 
place for a fairy queen. I beheld but now the most 
beautiful creature my eyes ever gazed upon. She 
was standing in the open door when I came up and 
paused, attracted by the elegance of this place. But, 
no sooner had she met my gaze, than the lady drew 
a sigh, which must have come from a broken heart, 
so deep it was; and turned and disappeared imme- 
diately within the dwelling. Pray, tell me who the 
occupants of the place are, Sir Clinton Deerwood; 
for of course they are known to you?” 

And the Lady Genifrede, for the first time in her 
life, looked up with some interest into the face of 
her lover. 

“T have forgotten the poor lady’s name; and it is 
quite as well, for she is an urfortunate being, bereft 
of reason, who has been placed there by her friends 
for a quiet home,” returned Sir Clinton, with a ready 
lie upon his lips. 

“How sad!” said Lady Genifrede, in a compas- 
sionate tone. “So young and fair, atid stricken with 
that dreadful malady—insanity! But she must be 
harmless, for I saw no keeper about, and her coun- 
tenance betokened melancholy rather than madness.” 

“Yes, she is harmless enough whien left to her- 
self. But the sight of strangers sometimes puts her 
into a sudden frenzy, and then she is exceedingly 
dangerous. And, Genifrede, when thou comest 
hither to dwell, I must ask that on no account you 
venture here ; for it might be to the loss of thy life. 
Promise me this, Genifrede, otherwise I shall liveiv 
perpetual fear hereafter,” entreated Sir Clinton, in 
tones which seemed filled with solicitous anxiety. 

“Do not be unnecessarily alarmed, Sir Clinton 
Deerwood. When I come hither to dwell it will not 
be to place my happiness or life in danger,” returned 
Lady Genifrede, in answer. 

There was a ccld thrill in her heart as her lover's 
words recalled her tothe position betweeu them; and 
she began to feel more than ever that she must now 
quickly put her own plans into execution. But the 
two walked on in silence, and entered the mansion, 
and soon sat down to a most tempting and lux- 
urious repast, which was spread in Lady Emmeline’s 
room. Then Sir Clinton accompanied his guests part 
of the way on their return home, and left them with 
courtly bows and a heart full of satisfied pleasure. 

The man felt he was winning his way in the regard 
of Lady Genifrede. He loved her as much as his 
sensual heart could love anyone, and he now began 
to have dreams of a return from her. Hitherto Lady 
Genifrede’s coldness and scorn had piqued him, and 
he had vowed to punish her with more than equal 
indifference and scorn when she should have become 
his wife. But to-day she had been kind, respectful, 





and even genial; and he began to think the battle 
was nearly over—the fortress nearly won. So he 
went back to his home, glorying over his success, and 
impatient for the time to pass when she should be 
wholly his. 

And the Lady Genifrede—what were her thoughts? 
No sooner was she set down at Fenlow Castle than 
she hastened to her room and bezan preparations for 
a departure which should be final. First, she wrote 
a letter to her sire, saying she had decided to take re- 
fuge in a distant convent, in order to escape the 
hated marriage into which he would force her. Then 
she placed such articles of clothing as she thought 
she should need in @ travelling satchel, and sum- 
moned Alfreta by a touch of the silver bell upon the 
little table near. 

The pretty waiting-maid appeared in answer to 
the summons. She at once perceived that the time 
had come for her to act, as the travelling-satchel 
and her mistress’s sealed letter near it upon the table 
met her eye. 

“T am going away to-night, Alfreta, and, as you 
have offered to find me an escort to the distant town 
wherein the convent is situated, I shall rely upon you 
todo so. I wouldtake you with me, Alfreta, but 1 do 
not think the life of a convent would suit you over- 
much, and I know you would prefer your liberty in 
the outer world,” said Lady Genifrede to the girl. 

“ Yes, my lady ; I should die at ounce, were I shut 
up in the walls of a nunnery. But then you are 
different from me, my lady, and have no lover, 
whom you care for, toleave behind. Perhaps, were 
I in your place, then I should do just as you are do- 
ing, and go away and hide myself where my father 
and Sir Clinton Deerwood would not dare follow to 
tear me away; for the convents are sacred to all, 
and none, not even a lord, dare go against the autho- 
rity of the priests within them,” replied Alfreta. 
Then she added, “I will go at once, and find the man 
of whom I spoke to you, my lady. He is to be 
trusted, and will take you away from the castle in 
safety. I will accompany you a portion of the way; 
and then leave you to join my Halbert, who will be 
only too glaito have me come to him as his wife,” 
and, speaking thus, the girl went out to perform the 
service which her mistress had allotted her at the 
girl's own suggestion some time before. 

It was towards midnight thata horseman drew rein 
near I’enlow Castle. He rode one horse and led 
another by the bridle. Here he was met by two fe- 
male figures clothed in dark attire; and these he 
assisted to mount the animals he had brought ; and 
then, taking the rein of one horse and telling her 
who rode the other to follow in his footsteps, he led 
the foremost away in the darkness of the night. 

The lady who rode the first horse—for she was no 
other than the Lady Genifrede—did not attempt to 
obtain a knowledge of her route. Alfreta had whis- 
pered her to trust the man whom she now called 
Halbert, and so she gave herself no fear, and rode 
on as he guided her steed. 

For several hours she travelled thus, then the guide 
drew rein. She found herself ina cleared spot in 
the deep wood. She knew it must be Fenlow Forest ; 
for suddenly Giles Fenlow, the outlaw chief, stood 
before her, surrounded by his band, who carried 
torches in their hands, which lit up the darkness, 
and presented a weird and not uvlovely scene of 
grandeur. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Tuer Lady Genifrede looked about her with as- 
tonished gaze; and so overcome was she by surprise 
that no words came to her aid. But Giles Fenlow 
at once interpreted her glance, and spoke in a re- 
spectful tone; while the men stood silent, and gazed 
first upon their chief and then upon the pale features 
of the Lady Genifrede. 

“ My fair cousin, thou art surprised and terrified 
at finding thyself in the forest with Giles Fenlow 
and his band. I perceive it in thy pallid face, 
which is all too fair to be made subject to fear. But 
listen, and be not distrustful of us any more, sweet 
lady ; for neither the outlaw chief nor his followers 
would harm one hair of thy head. We have come out 
hither to-night to assist in escorting thee through the 
remaining portion of this forest, as thy way lies ne- 
cessarily through it to the town where thou dost in- 
tend to enter the convent. Our brave Halbert, who 
has been thy escort to this place, took the liberty of 
informing his chief of thy journey and its destina- 
tion; and, bethinking me that my cousin Genifrede 
would not take it amiss if 1 showed her how we men 
of the forest live, she now finds me surrounded by a 
portion of my band, and ready to do her ladyship 
service with our lives, if need be,” explained Giles 
Fenlow. 

The lady had recovered her poise of mind long 
before her bold cousin had ceased speaking. She 
now gazed about her witii no alarm upon her fea- 
tures. Her beautiful eyes became filled with ad- 





miration as she encountered the respectful yet ten- 
der glance of the outlaw chief, and the picturesque 
attitude and dress of his followers filled her with 
strange pleasure. When tlie chief had ceased speak- 
ing, she felt that she must make some reply, and sho 
said, in musical tones, which fell with such sweet. 
ness upon the ears of her listencrs as to cause them 
to wish she would talk on for ever: 

“Nay, thou mistakest my emotion, Giles Fenloyw, 
It is not fear, but the strangeness and sudden surprise 
of my situation which has caused the pallor of my 
countenance. I am glad to behold thee, my cousin, 
amid these wild surroundings.” 

And she held forth her hand to the outlaw chief, 

Giles Fenlow reached forth his own to take it; 
then he suddenly drew back, and said: 

“ Nay, I must not take thy hand, Lady Genifrede, 
till thou hast other views thanthose now witbin thy 
breast concerning my mode of life. If I can change 
these, then we can again have regard for each other; 
and I will pledge my word—the word of an outlaw, 
who has never yet s.ain a man, or oppressed a poor 
traveller who chanced in his path—that I will cause 
thee to look with far different ideas upon Giles Fen- 
low and his men if thou wilt but be persuaded to re- 
main in Fenlow Forest awhile and share our hospi- 
tality.” 

The Lady Genifrede listened with renewed amaze- 
ment to the strange language of her cousin. At 
first she felt hurt that he had slighted her offered 
hand; but as he proceeded in his invitation to her- 
self, she experienced a strange emotion of mingled 
pleasure and surprise. For a moment she did not 
reply, and Giles. Fenlow’s brow clouded with disap- 
pointment as he spoke again. 

“T know that I have asked too much, Lady Geni- 
frede, and will therefore spare thee the refusal which 
I perceive thou dost hesitate to prouounce. I will 
not detain thee longer, but will at once attend thee 
on thy further journey.” 

And he motioned to his men to lead the way. 

But the voice of his cousin arrested him, as she 
said, in words which sent a thrill of returning plea- 
sure through his veins: 

“Nay; be not so fast, my impetuons cousin; for 
I will most certainly avail myself of thy kind, re- 
spectful invitation to tarry with thee awhile, unless 
thou forcest me now to proceed on the journey to 
the convent.” 

With a glad exclamation, which escaped his lips 
as he spravg forward and clasped his cousin’s hand, 
the outlaw elief attested the great joy which now 
possessed him at this resolve of the Lady Genifrede. 
Then his men took up the cry, and a loud, cheerful 
shout was echoed from their lips and borne upwards 
and onwards through the forest, on the midnight 
wind. 

The girl Alfreta sprang to the side of her mistress, 
and threw herself at her feet—for Genifrede liad 
now dismounted, assisted by the chief—and attested 
her joy by the most extravagant’ protestations of 
devotion. And Lady Genifrede smiled, and bade her 
rise, calling her her dear Alfreta, who had gotten 
her into this strange plight because of her outlaw 
lover, Halbert Wescourt. 

But there was no time for further words; for at 
this moment the attention of all was taken by the 
appearance in their midst of two new comers—the 
dwarfed figure of a man, who led by the hand 4 
beautiful woman, whose face, seen in the glare of 
the torches held by Giles Fenlow’s men, showed both 
exceeding beauty and refinement of expression. 

As the Lady Genifrede caught a glimpse of this 
woman’s face, she uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
not unmixed with alarm. Her cousin Giles turned 
at once to her for explanation ; for he, too, had noted 
the new comers and the woman’s strange manner as 
she caught a glimpse of his cousin Genifrede. ‘The 
latter now held tightly to his arm, as if in great fear, 
and he whispered anxiously : 

“What is it, Genifrede, that terrifies thee so? 
What are this strange woman and her dwarf com- 
panion to thee, that their presence affects thee so 
unpleasantly ?” 

Oh, Giles, I saw her but this very afternoon, in 
Sir Clinton Deerwood’s garden ; and she is mad, aud 
has doubtless escaped her keepers, and hidden her- 
self with her companion in these woods,” she whis- 
pered in reply. 

But the strange woman did not now appear to 
notice anyone about her save Lady Genifrede. She 
came up quickly to that amazed lady’s side, and 
caught her by the arm, and exclaimed in excited 
tones: 

“Why do I find thee here, thou destroyer of my 
peace? Why could you not remain with him whom 
thou hast stolen from me, and be content, and leave 
me tomy fate? Isit not strange that we must 
again meet, and look into each other’s eyes, whet 
thine have robbed me of his affection?” And tle 
strange “oman spoke with vehemeuce, and pressed 
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—— 
the arm of the Lady Genifrede so tightly that the 
jatter cried out with pain. 

Giles Fenlow at once removed the woman’s hold 
and placed her at a distance, while his eyes sought 
the dwarf who had accompanied her; and he de- 
manded in an authoritative tone who it was that 
thus intruded themselves into the presence of the 
outlaw chief in this strange manner ? 

But the man replied by pointing to the Lady Ge- 
nifrede, and saying in a mocking, sarcastic tone: 

“ Put thy question to the lady who stands beside 
thee! Methinks she could tell thee better than my 
poor sister—whose life she and her noble lover have 
blighted—why itis that wetwo, my unfortunate 
sister and I, are speeding away from the betrayer’s 
home, and have even trusted ourselves to the dangers 
of this forest, hoping for a hiding place from all eyes 
till we can leave it for our childhood’s home, which 
lies far in another clime.” 

Giles Fenlow turned to his cousin Genifrede for 
an interpretation of the man’s language ; but that lady 
was equally mystified as himself, and only said: 

“T know nought of this man’s meaning, my cou- 
sin. I never saw this lady until this very day, in 
the door of a lovely little dwelling situated at the 
extremity of Sir Clinton Deerwood’s pleasure 
grounds. Sir Clinton told me that she was a poor, 
unfortunate woman, bereft of reason, whom her 
friends had placed in this secure retreat; and he 
bade me not approach her, as she had frequent 
paroxysms, and might do me harm. I pitied the poor 
lady then; I pity her trebly now, if she has fallen a 
victim to this base man’s wiles, as her companion’s 
words seem to imply. But can it be true? Is Sir 
Clinton indeed such a base wretch as this?” she 
asked, indignantly. 

“Lady, I did not come to ask your pity; but I was 
prepared to give you mine, if thou wert truly in- 
tending to become the bride of him thou callest by 
another name than I have ever heard,” replied the 
young gir. “But thy words lead me to think that 
thon canst not greatly love him; and, in justice to 
myself, 1 must tell thee his full history, even though 
it harrows up my heart. Listen, fair lady, and then 
judge. 

“To my home, in sunny France, upwards of 
three years ago, this serpent came. His name was 
false, it seems; his heart was false, too; but I was 
unsuspecting, and he wormed his way into my heart. 

“We were wedded at a little chapel outside the 
hamlet of my birth. I did not know it was a false 
marriage then; although I might have doubted, be- 
cause he would not listen to Pierre’s coming home 
to give me away. Pierre was my foster-brother, 
with whom the orphan had always dwelt. This is 
ny sad story, lady. I have but little more to tell. 
The awakening came, and it W3¥ very, very. bitter. 
iknew it from his own lipsp—that he desired to take 
afair and titled lady for his’ bride. And yet the 
base man would have kept me there, in the secret 
home to which he carried me—would have kept me, 
as the accomplice of his wickedness. But Heaven 
gave me strength to fly from him, and just then 
lierre came to save me and lead me away. This is 
all. Now come, cher brother Pierre! The stars 
are paling overhead, and we must go!” 

Lady Genifrede had advanced towards the speaker, 
and, with tears of pity in her beautiful blue eyes, 
took her hand, and said: 

“T credit thy story, my poor, wronged sister ; and, 
believe me, my heart is filled with sorrow. Thon 
nistakest in thinking I ever meant to become that 
bad man’s wife. Jt was my parent’s wish, not mine. 
penn now Iam fleeing from his presence, like thy- 
self. 

“Ay! I thank Heaven, then, that guided my way 
through this deep wood, whose passage Pierre and | 
were dreading, for we had heard fearful tales of the 
brigand who holds it for his home. Thou, too, lady, 
hast had a wondrous escape from him who would 
have taken so pure a being as thyself to his wicked 
heart. Adieu, sweet and noble lady! We must part 
for ever !”and the poor wanderer turned to her brother, 
tle dwarf, who had stood a little apart during the 
conversation, But at this juncture Giles Fenlow 
advanced, 

“My poor girl, Iam that outlaw chief, whom both 
you and your brother dreaded éucountering in passing 
through this wood. But have you never heard that 
us tay pride to succour such: as are unfortunate who 
cone ln my way? Tarry, then, with me awhile, thou 
aud thy brother, and refresh yourselves ere ye journey 


epee As thou sayest, the stars are paling, and 
te moon will soon arise. There may be spies upon 


thy track. ‘larry here till danger be past.” 


Inez turned to her brother, and the dwarf replied 

‘Kind forest chief, we accept thy invitation with 
much pleasure. My poor Inez is fatigued, and I am 
hot over-much used to foot-travel. And, since thou 
art so hospitably disposed, it would favour us greatly 
to rewain until all danger of pursuit be over. I have 





no gold to offer thee in payment, but mayhap some 
slight skill I possess in music may be put to test for 
the general entertainment.” 

“Ye are welcome to remain as long as ye list,” 
replied the outlaw chief, then, turning to his men, he 
cried: 

“ Forward now, comrades, and lift these ladies to 
yonder steeds, for they are sore wearied, and we will 
soon find rest and refreshment in onr home. There, 
allis right, and, without further delay, let us set for- 
ward.” 

The men now filed into order, and, two by two, 
went onward into the forest depths. For half-an- 
hour they travelled in this manner, and tlien sud- 
denly paused, and as the morning livht was now 
breaking, and glimmered through tic tree-tops, 
where the foliage was not too dense for it to pene- 
trate, the Lady Genifrede recognised in the place 
where they now halted the identical spot where she 
had met Giles Fenlow upon her first visit to these 
woods so many weeks ago. He had then come sud- 
denly to ker view, and she felt that the mystery of 
his strange appearance would now be revealed to 
her. While these thoughts passed rapidly through 
her mind, Giles Fenlow, who had been guiding her 
horse, which she had again mounted, drew rein, and 
she was assisted by him to the ground. 

Alfreta had given up her horse to the strange lady, 
and had been assisted onward by Halbert Wescourt, 
her handsome outlaw lover, who kept closely by her 
side, and carried her over every rough obstacle in 
the path. Now she came and stood beside her mis- 
tress and grasped her hand, while she whispered in 
her ear: 

“ We are about to find the secret cavern, wherein, 
*tis said, the outlaw chief has treasure sufficient for a 
kingdom.” 

But the girl’s prattle was stopped, for at this mo- 
ment Giles Fenlow turned about, and said in a kind 
yet firm tone: 

“Before my guests can obtain admittance to my 
retreat. they must each bo subject to a regulation 
which I have thought fit to make, te insure not only 
my own life, but those of my followers, from any 
treachery which might be practised. All must allow 
themselves to be led blindfolded into my home; 
otherwise they can be permitted to proceed no far- 
ther, and must be led back to the spat where we met 
in this wood. What say you, my friends? Shall 
my regulations be complied with, or will you turn 
back?” and the ouflaw chief gazed searchiygly into 
each face as he put the question. 

The Lady Genifrede did not withdraw her hands 
from her cousin’s arm. Although she began to feel 
the novelty of her situetjgn, she felt it too late to 
retreat. Besides, Alfreta and Inez and the dwarf 
were to be her companions, so she made reply: 

“T. for one, am willing to comply with your stipu- 
lations, cousin Giles, and I can also answer for my 
good Alfreta. We place ourselves under your pro- 
tection, feeling that you will not betray the trust.” 

The chieftain thanked her by a silent pressure of 
the hand and a tender glance, then turned to the 
remnant of the party. Inez and the dwarf had been 
conversing together, and the latter now said : 

“ We, too, are ready to accompany thee under 
thine own regulations, sir chieftain.” 

Then, at their bidding, the Lady Genifrede blind- 
folded her companions, lastly permitting the outlaw 
to bind the handkerchief over her own blue eyes, 
and all, joining hands, were led forward. Soon they 
felt themselves descending a flight of steps and ad- 
vancing along a long passage, and then the hand- 
kerchiefs were removed from their eyes, and they 
were bidden to look around them. 

(To be continwed.) 





Tue TREASURE SUNK IN THE CARNATIC.—The 
annexed is an extract from the report on the diving 
operations carried on by the Salvage Association of 
Lloyd's at the wreck of the Peninsular aud Oriental 
steamer Carnatic in the Gulf of Suez, for the pur- 
pose of recovering the sunken treasure—49,000/. in 
bullion, It is dated from the Egyptinn Government 
ship Ter, lying off Shadwan, October 26, 1869 :— 
“From the 14th to the 20th there was a continual 
heavy gale, preveuting all operations. On the 20th 
the English diver was down at the wreck four hours. 
She lies over at an angle of 45 degrees, and he works 
in 13 fathoms of water. He found the Carnatic’s 
spare shaft and crank had fallen overboard to leeward, 
aud the end rested against the mail-room door, where 
the boxes of specie were deposited. Bales of goods 
were also found jammed in, requiring great power to 
remove them, and breaking much tackle in the 
attempts. 22nd. Employed Arab divers at the loose 
copper sunk in ten fathoms; they recovered in that 
and following days 125 pieces. 24th. ‘he diver who 
had been down daily managed to get into the mail- 
room, and sent up the mail bags aud cases with post- 
master’s luggage. The mail bags were rotten, and 





the pulp flowed cut. Recovered six gold watches 
and seven silver ones, with a large quantity of valu- 
able jewelry. Every tin package had ziven way, 
and the water and sediment had penetrated. There 
were no marks on the packages. - 25th. The Bengal 
steamer arrived off the islaud, and Mr. i 
charge of the mails, and who was also in c 

the mails of the Carnatic at ihe time she wa 

came to the wreck and took with him the recovere 
mails on to Bombay. The English diver, on the 26th, 
after several hours cutting away, at length got into 
the mail-room, where the treasure was, and in three 
days sent up 22 boxes, containing in all 26,000/. The 
operations were still proceeding whon this report left 
Suez on the 28th of October, the divers being san- 
guive that they would be enabled to recover tho 
whole of the remaining treasure.” The report com- 
ments highly upon the conduct and exertions of the 
English divers, whose work at the wreck is almost 
in total darkness. The directors of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company issued orders to the captains 
of their steamers to stop at the wreck in passing it, 
in order to afford provisions and water to the expe- 
dition, as Shadwan Island is perfectly desolate. 

WHERE DO OUR WoopcocKs COME FROM ?— 
Yarrell seems to think that our main supply comes 
from the coast of Norway and Sweden, and that the 
great abundance we fiudin the S.W. of Ireland arises 
from the cause of that being their furthest point of 
land to settle on; and furthermore, that those birds 
which have outpassed the land by mistake in the 
dark turn back again. I knew a good deal of the 
country about Skibbereen (couuty Cork) many years 
ago, and a wonderful place for woodcocks it was. 
But, to the best of my recollection, the sportsmen 
there were unanimous that they came from the north- 
west, and with a N.W. wind, and when they first 
landed were very weak, and in wretched condition. 
Those who live in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, etc., testify 
to the contrary. Just so, the long bills that supply 
the latter places to a dead certainty come from the 
E. or N.E., after an easy flight of eight or ten hours, 
and if fat when they started they would probably 
aligkt so. My personal experience is that they come 
with the prevailing wind blowing strong on the land, 
but we have always most, and in best condition, 
when there is no wind at all of any moment, as then 
the great bulk manage to make land in safety.—W. M. 

DEATH oF Mr. A. S. Dovetas.—The oldest dip- 
lomatic servant of the crown, Mr. Andrew Snape 
Douglas, died on Friday, Nov. 20, at his residence at 
Boltons, South Kensington. The deceased gentle- 
man was appointed assistant private secretary to Mr. 
Canning, the then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in March, 1307 ; and, as private secretary to 
the late Earl of Pembroke, accompanied him on a 
special embassy to Vienna ia the same year. He 
succeeded Mr. Stratford Canning, now Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, as précis writer for the Sec- 
retary of State, at the end of that year, an appoint- 
ment he held up to 1809, when he was: appointed 
Secretary of Legation at the court of Palermo; was 
appointed Official Civil Secretary in February, 1811, 
and during that year was Chargé d Affaires at 
Palermo, where he agaia filled the post of Secretary 
of Legation and Chargé d’Affiires from July, 1813, 
up to April, 1822. In October, 1824, he was appointed 
Secretary to the Embassy at the Court of tle Nether- 
lands ; and, on the departure of the late Earl Gran- 
ville, the then ambassador, was Minister Pleuipoten- 
tiary ad interim till Sir Charles Bagot arrived as 
ambassador in the following month; and again, 
during his absence, was Minister Plenipotentiary 
from January 22 till March 25, 1825. He retired in 
January, 1829, and a pension of 700/. a year was 
granted, which he had enjoyed since September that 
year. 

Forms ror ScHooLts.—We read of an invention 
by a Mr. E. Kunze, of Chemuitz, in Saxony, of a 
model form for schools, recommended by Dr. Schild- 
bach. The form in question strikes us as a simple 
and good expedient for preventing the occurrence of 
stooping shoulders and lateral curvature of the spine, 
which are not by any means uncommon among school- 
boys. Dr. Schildbach states that amongst more than 
1,000 children whom he examined in several schools 
at Leipsic, he found only a few who did not show some 
deviation of the spinal column, traceable to the use 
of improper forms. ‘I'he absence of backs to the forms, 
and the space between them and the table, are the 
main defects. Children get tired, and acquire a habit 
of stooping, the back being curved, especially its lower 
half; the thorax sinks between the shoulders, and 
the chest and stomach suffer pressure. When they 
write under these circumstances, the body has an un- 
natural twist given to it, and one shoulder is raised 
above the other. Mr. Kunze’s invention consists of 
a table with an inclined plane, divided by cross bars 
into separate desks, the boards forming these being 
moveable, and capable of being drawn out, Each 
set is curved, has a separate back, and is of a shape 
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best calculated to give proper support without undue 


pressure. Underneath the table is a shelf for books, 
&e., and beneath this a fout-board. The latter pro- 
vides against cold from draughts—a by no means un- 
important provision, considering how many children 
suffer from chilblains. ‘The separate backs admit of 
the children leaving their places, by stepping over 
the form, withont disturbance to the others. 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 
<P 
CHAPTER XLVI. 
ian one, my liege, 
Whom the vile bl and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that [am reckless what 
Ido Mrcbeth. 


Tre Lady Beatrice, under the ministrations of her 
ther and Lord Trovalyan, was speedily 
| from her swoon. She opened her eyes with 
itened start, and sprang half upright, looking 
1d her with glances of wild alarm. 
Be calm, Beatrice!’ said the earl, soothingly, 
‘ herhand. ‘ihe marquis and I understand 
how this discovery of Geoffrey’s existence agitates 
you! My poor child! And you have loved him all 
these years ? 

Lord 'frevalyan looked down upon her ladyship 
with a strange expression of tenderness. 

** Beatrice,” he said, softly, “ I have thonght you 
old and heartless. I believed that your soul was in 
ur social triumphs. HowI have misunderstood 

! J orgive me, Beatrice. Let us be friends.”’ 


















his rigat hand, large, white, and 

! ‘he Lady Beatrice made a gesture to take 
a rew back, shuddering. 

“You shrink from me, because I am his uncle,” 








said Lord 'lrevalyan, sorrowfully. “I cannot blame 
u, Beatrice. You have suffered at his hands. But 
avenge your wrongs,”’ he added, with stern 
s. “* Geofivey Trevalyan shall yet weep more 
ticrly than you have wept—unless - 
‘The Lady Beatrice drooped her head yet lower. 
“Unless what *’’ she asked faintly. 
“Unless he will give me back Giralda,’’ and the 
sternness melted from the face of the old marquis 
suddenly, as ice meltsinthe sun. “I love that girl, 
Beatrice. She is as innocent and pure and tender as 
anangel. She loved metoo! I frightened her ; I 
terrified her; I showered abuse on her! She can 
never forgive me. Her love for me must have turned 
to loathing, but I must see her again. I must have 
her back!” 

He turned away and walked to the fire to hide the 
convulsive workings of his countenance. 

The earl felt his daughter's hand flutter in his 
own, but he could not see her face. 

** Poor Beatrice !’’ he whispered, in fatherly pity 
and sympathy. ‘And all these years I could see 
no deeper than the world! I could not guess that 
you carried a hopeless love and sorrow in your 
heart! Forgive me ~ 

** Don’t, father !’’ interrupted the Lady Beatrice, 
in a sharp whisper. it.’’ 
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**T cannot bear it. 

She arose as she spoke, declining his assistance 
by a gesture, and went from the room, ascending to 
her own apartments. 

The earl and the marquis stood by the fire dis- 
eussing about the strange news Lord Trevalyan 
had brought. 

* You have decided, then, Trevalyan,” said Lord 
Hampton presently, “ that you will forgive Geoffrey, 
and take him back, on condition that Giralda re- 
turns to you ?” 

The fiery old marquis shook his head. 

“You mistake me,’’ he said, with harsh intona- 


tion. “T shall never forgive Geoffrey. I shall never 
take him back. Suit I will forbear to proseente 


him—I will simply ignore his existence—if Giralda 
will return to me in love and forgiveness !”” 

** And when you are gone, Geoffrey will step into 
your place as if nothing had ever happened.” 

The voice of the marquis trembled as he an- 
swered: 

“This is a sore subject, Hampton. My mind is 
in a sort of chaos between my love and my hatred. 
‘Lhe bitterness and vengefulness of years has been 
set against an affection of to-day. I don’t quite 
know my own mind. I would give all to revenge 
myself on that viper, Geoffrey, and then I yearn 
for the sight of that blue-eyed girl, with her dark 
hair and pure, sweet face, aud I could give up hatred 
and revenge to feel her soft arms around my neck, 
her cheek pressed to mine, or her sunny head in my 
bosom! I must fight the battle to the end, for it is 
a battle, Hampton !” 

- You intend to look for this Countess of Are- 
Vaio 

The marquis replied in the affirmative. 

“It will be like searching for a needle in a hay- 

ry under an assumed name,”’ ob- 


stack, since she plays 
served Lord Hampton. “Your gout—although 








greatly lessened—will prevent your making an ex- 
tended search for her in person. Why not employ 
some skilful person to hunt up this countess for 

“A good suggestion,” replied the marquis, 
thoughtfully. ‘ I must have an interview with her 
immediately. Lord Adlowe, who made all these 
strange discoveries, and who has, strangely enough, 
transferred his suit from the Lady Beatrice to 
Giralda, is searching for the child in the neighbour- 
hood of the Park.” 

* ‘The discovery of Geoffrey’s existence must have 
been a great blow to him,” said Lord Hampton, 
as his guest paused. ‘I had hoped that Beatrice 
would reward him for his years of devotion with her 
hand. So he is Giralda’s suitor now?” 

“ Yes. 

3eatrice. 
Trevalyan. 


Doubtless she refused him,”’ said Lord 

“Tf he were in town he could give me 
great assistance. I have no friends to whom I wish 
to tell the story. Let mesee. Adlowe employed a 
detective years ago to hunt up Geoffrey—a fel- 
low named Rush. I wonder if he is living ?”’ 

“Yes. I saw his address in a morning paper 
lately. He had been working up a case. I will 
send a messenger to him at once.” 

Lord Trevalyan assented, and a messenger was 
despatched to Detective Rush, requesting his im- 
mediate presence at Hampton House. 

In the course of an hour he had made his ap- 
pearance, and was ushered into the drawing-room, 
as quiet and vacant of aspect as ever. 

Lord Trevalyan speedily put him into possession 
of the facts of the case, quite unconscious that he 
had been already employed in the same matter by 
Adlowe, and that his lordship’s own enlighten- 
ment was the fruit of the detective’s skill. 

Rush listened gravely and silentiy, but did not 
take the trouble to explain his agency in the dis- 
coveries. 

The case had scarcely been submitied to him, and 
he had not yet expressed an opinion, when the door 
opened and the Lady Beatrice re-entered the room. 
She was pale and stately, with a statuesque bear- 
ing. She looked incapable of emotion, and her 
father and the marquis could scarcely believe her 
capable even of affection. 

But under all her ice and coldness, her heart 
burned and glowed with a raging fire. 

She had been unable to bear solitude in her pre- 
sent mood, and had returned to her father and his 
guest, feverishly anxious to hear every word the 
marquis might utter that could bear on Geoffrey’s 
fate. 


She started a little at sight of the detective, re- 
cognising him in a moment, in spite of his change 
of costume, as the person who had watched her 
movements so ceaselessly 6f late. But her counte- 
nance did not change, and she exhibited no emotion 
as she swept to her chair and sank gracefully and 
carelessly among its cushions. 

“Lady Hampton,” said her father, politely, “ this 
is Mr. Rush, the detective whom Lord Adlowe 
employed years ago to hunt up Geoffrey. We have 
summoned him here to-day on business. Will it 
distress you to be present at our interview, or shall 
we adjourn to the library ?”’ 

The Lady Beatrice acinowledged the informal in- 
troduction, and expressed her wish to hear what 
might be said. 

“T have told Mr. Rush,” said the marquis, 
“that I have discovered Geoffrey’s existence, and 
that he isin England. I have told him of my dis- 
covery that Geoffrey is wedded to an actress, or 
public singer. It is this lady I want to find—this 
Countess of Arevalo.” 

The detective looked thoughtful, but kept a fur- 
tive watch upon the Lady Beatrice. He did not in- 
tend that a single change in her expression should 
escape his notice. 

*“There’s one thing I’d like to understand,” he 
said, aftera pause. ‘ My lord, are you and Lord 
Adlowe working together ?” 

Lord Trevalyan looked surprised. 

* Adlowe hates Geoffrey,” he answered, “and so 
do I. He wants to marry Giralda, and I don’t in- 
tend he shall. But it suits me to have him join in the 
search of her. When she is found I will guard her 
as the apple of my eye.’ 

* Ah!’? said the detective dryly. ‘‘I have been 
in the employ of Lord Adlowe. I am not at 
the present time, and there is nothing to prevent 
my working for you if you had any work for me to 
do, but you have none.” 

* Haven’t I told you I want to find this actress ?”’ 
cried the marquis testily. 

“Yes, my lord,”’ said Rush, respectfully, keeping 
a cat-like watch upon her ladyship, “ but any such 
search is useless. I went throngh it for Lord Ad- 
lowe. There is no such actress !”” 

‘She has another name on the stage,’”’ said Lord 
Trevalyan. 

‘*My lord,” replied Rush, “ you have been de- 
ceived. There is no Countess of Arevalo.” 





The Lady Beatrice averted her face, looking out 


I cannot understand why he has given up | 





=== 
into the street. Her slender fingers grasped tha 
arm of her chair tightly, and her profile soomaj 
suddenly to grow sharply defined and startlingly 


pale. 

The detective did not fail to note these tokens of 
inward disturbance. 

“No Countess of Arevalo!” ejaculated Lor 
Trevalyan, his anger rising. “Humph! Yon ara 
a great detective! I saw her myself! She calleq 
on me at my hotel—a large, fair, German-looking 
woman, very lady-like and aristocratic in her looks 
and manners. No countess! You'll be telling me 
that I have neither eyes nor cars next!” 

“T mean to say,” explained the detective, slowly, 
“that the wife of Geoffrey Trevalyan, othervyize 
Count Arevalo, has never sung in any concert-room, 
or played on the boards of any public theatre. Yoy 
saw her, my lord, her actual self, but the story of hor 
stage life was a litile fiction a 

He broke off abruptly, catching sight of the 
diamond bracelet her ladyship was rosilessly settling 
on her dainty wrist. He knew as well as ii she had 
spoken that she was mutely bribing him, and the 
sudden gleam in his eyes and the sudden movement 
of his fingers told that he had as mutely accepted 
the bribe. 

“The fact is,” he continued, keeping his eyes on 
the diamonds, “ that fair, German-looking lady is 2 
wonderful woman! ~ She has completely puz 
me. Your lordship’s best course would bo to s 
her at her country home. You have the addro: 

“Yes, Adlowe gave it me,” replied th: 
“the Laurels, Limely. I will go there to 13 
soon as I shall be sufficiently rested. And if I 
do not find her there, Mr. Rush, I commission you 
to search for her and for Miss Giralda.” 

Atthis juncture there were sounds of an arrivel, 
and almost immediately after a footman entered, 
with a card on a salver, which he presented to the 
Lady Beatrice. 

“ T am engaged to-day,” said her ladyship, taking 
up the bit of pasteboard idly, and glancing over it. 
ta Ah gr? 

The exclamation was one of mingled horror and 
terror. She grew deathly white, and her great 
dusky eyes gloomed suddenly with an awful fear. 
The card fell from her nerveless hand on the floor, 
and her form trembled as,with an ague. 

But only for an instant did she give way to this 
strange emotion. Commanding herself by a stern 
effort, she said, in a voice that was tremulous in 
spite of herself : 

“Show the gentleman to the music-room—I will 
see him !” 

The servant withdrew, inadvertently leaving the 

door ajar. 
Lord Hampton, amazed at the singular emotion 
of his daughter, picked up the card she had dropped 
and laid it in her hand. As he did so he beheld the 
name inscribed on ‘it, in a clear, foreign-looking 
handwriting : 

“ Professor Steinbach, Music Master.” 

The Lady Beatrice crumpled the card, and thrust 
it in her pocket. 

“T believe I am not well to-day,” she said, with s 
forced smile. ‘ You will excuse me while I see my 
old friend ?” 

She arose, and at the same moment the footman 
conducted the visitor past the half-open door on his 
way to the music-room. 

Lord Hampton, the Marquis Trevalyan, and the 
detective, all looked involuntarily at the stranger 
whose simple card had so excited the unusually un- 
impressible Lady Beatrice. 

The Lady Beatrice had looked at him also, with an 
expression of fearful expectancy. As he passed 
fully within the range of her vision her brow cleared, 
her eyes brightened, and a look of relief trans- 
figured her face. : 

“Not the man she expected to see!” thought 
Detective Rush, astutely. ‘She must have expectol 
Geoffrey Trevalyan himself! She’s a woman of 
great nerve. I’ll watch her—and her visitor too! 
he added. “ I’ll follow this old gentleman when he 
goes !”’ : 

bam this resolve he waited like a spider in his 
web. 

The next moment the Lady Beatrice had with- 
drawn. As she brushed past the detective, her 
bracelet dropped, unseen by any one but himself, 
into his pocket. 

“My daughter’s old music-master!”’ said Lord 
Hampton, explainingly, when she had gone. 
suppose the old gentleman is poor, and wants to 80- 
licit aid or patronage. But to return to our subject 
—Geoffrey Trevalyan and his family.” ; 

The conversation was renewed with considerable 
less ardour than before. 

The thoughts of each of the three men—unknown 
to the others—were busy with the, to them, living 
mystery, Lady Beatrice. ; 

Meanwhile her ladyship had hurried swiftly to 
the music-room—an elegant, octagon-shaped apart- 
ment, with walls exquisitely painted in panels—had 
hurried in, and had locked the door. 
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And then she turned and confronted the gray- 
haired “ professor,” who had arisen at her entrance, 
with pale face and dilating eyes. s 

He opened his arms with emotion answering to 
own. 
aesne gave a low cry, and sprang into his embrace. 
Fora moment there was silence between them. 
The room was full of dusky shadows, but one long 
gleam of golden light fell through the parting of the 
heavy curtains upon the floor. Those curtained 
windows opened upon a small but charming flower- 
arden, at this hour completely deserted. The doors 
communicating with the other rooms were locked. 
The two were entirely alone, beyond all danger of 
espionage and eavesdropping. | : 

“Oh, my love! my love!” said the Lady Beatrice, 
brokenly, when she could speak. ‘“‘ How could you 
come here, into the lion’s den ?” 

The ‘“ professor” removed his spectacles. The 
eves that looked in sorrowful yearning upon her 
ladyship’s face were the blue eyes of Geoffrey Tre- 

valyan 
“tt was indeed her husband who had come to her 
in disguise. 

“ Youknew me, then, Beatrice,”’ he whispered, “ in 
spite of my disguise ”” 

“Knew you? I recognised your handwriting on 
that card, as I suppose you intended I should. I 
was for the moment almost paralysed with horror. 
Oh, Geoffrey—oh, my darling! how could you come 
here?” 

Geoffrey Trevalyan—we need no longer call him 
Count Arevalo—drew his wife toa couch in thecorner 
where the shadows nestled thickest, and folding her 
close to him, answered : 

“Beatrice, I went with Herbert to Lord Gros- 
venor’s place. It was as quiet and secluded as he 
had declared. But I was tracked there.” 

“Tracked !’’ repeated the Lady Beatrice, with a 
start. 

“Yes. I found that a man—I think him Ad- 
lowe’s detective—was watching the house. I there- 
fore left quietly and secretly last night, and came to 
London with Herbert. I assumed this disguise, 
and have come to sce you at the earliest possible 
moment. I could not write all that I have to say 
to you, and it was imperative that I should see you 
at once.” 

The Lady Beatrice became thoughtful. She com- 
prehended that Detective Rush had traced the sup- 
posed Spanish count tohis new refuge either to 
please Lord Adlowe, or, which was more pro- 
bable, since, as he had acknowledged, his connec- 
tion with Adlowe had terminated—to betray the 
hunted man for a large reward to the vindictive 
Marquis Trevalyan ! 

And Geoffrey, having evaded the detective and se- 
curely effected his escape, had rushed again into his 
very presence ! 

The peril of the fuzitive fairly appalled her. 

“You look alarmed, Beatrice,” said her husband, 
tenderly smiling. “I am safely hidden. I have 
taken two neat rooms over a music shop, and have 
hung outa card for pupils under my uew name. 
No one will iook for me there.” 

“And Herbert ?’’ said the mother. ‘‘ What does 
he think of these hurried flights, this disguise, my 
absence at a time when you so need me ?” 

Geoffrey ‘Trevalyan held her hands in a firm, re- 
assuring pressure. 

“My darling wife,” he whispered, “ the boy was 
being killed with all this mystery. He cried all 
ught more than once. He grew pale and thin, and 
would eat nothing. His boyish ambitions were for- 

gotten. He sat silent and sorrowful all the time, 
and heaven alone knows whatwere his thoughts of 
us, although he was more than ever loving and re- 
spectful.” 

“My boy! My proud-souled, spirited boy !”? mur- 
nured the Lady Beatrice, sobbing in utter anguish. 
Oh, Geoffrey, what shall we do if he ceases to love 
and respect us ?”’ 

Re smile of infinite sweetness curved Geoffrey’s 

“T have guarded against sucha peril,” he an- 
-- : _* Beatrice, I have told him all!” 


“Yes, Beatrice, true-hearted wife! he knows all— 
Who you are, who I am—all this mystery! I should 
have preferred that he should hear the story from 
his mother's lips. You could have told it more de- 


‘cately than I. I told him where Giralda is, of the 
position in life that will yet be his, and of your dan- 
ser. Beatrice, it was well done. I did not dream the 
boy was so noble. He seems to have sprung at 
once from childhood into a tender, gentle, thought- 
‘uw uanhood. He has taken my burdens on him- 
= He seems to have acquired a reverence for me ; 
®ua you he worships, for your brave, noble, unfal- 
: trast, through sorrow and shame and years of 
) 138 " 


were glad tears in the eyes of the Lady 

She had dreaded the effect of the story on 
*r spirited young son. 

I came to you this morning to tell you all this,” 





| resumed Geoffre » and to inform you of my new ad- 


dress. I was also impatient to learn if you have 
any news of Fay. Has Adlowe made known to 
you our poor boy’s prison? Has Lord Trevalyan 
discovered him ?’’ 

“Pay is safe. Hoe is with Giralda.’”’ 

Geoffrey Trevalyan looked at once joyful and 
puzzled. 

‘** T had a letter from Giralda this morning,” conti- 
nued the Lady Beatrice, producing it. ‘ Read it!” 

The father read it with gathering amazement. 

His existence made known to Lord Trevalyan, Gi- 
ralda expelled from the Park and become a wanderer, 
her meeting with Fay, and her present residence 
with her young brother at the little town of Dal- 
ton—all these were facts which greatly excited him. 

“ What is to be done, Beatrice?” he asked, res- 
toring to her the letter. 

* Meggy Fleck is still at the Laurels in charge,” 
responded her ladyship. ‘I received this letter in 
my father’s presence. A few minutes since, I 
went upstairs and despatched Mary Fleck to the 
Laurels, with a message to Meggy +o go on to Dalton 
at once. It almost crazes me to think of those 
two children there unguarded, and Lord Adlowe 
searching for Giralda! Dalton is but little more 
than twenty miles from Hamptonwold. I shall 
make some excuse to my father, and set out for 
Hamptonwold to-morrow morning. I am all anx- 
iety to be near my children.”’ 

“The cord seems to be tightening its folds around 
us, Beatrice,”’ said her husband sadly. “‘The Laurels 
is no longer a shelter for our loved ones. Where 
shall we gather our family together again ?”’ 

“We will find a new home after a little, dear,” 
said the Lady Beatrice, gently. ‘ For the present, 
you must be in hiding. How would you like to take 
Herbert and go over to France ?” 

“ And leave you and Giralda alone to bear Ad- 
lowe’s persecutions? No; but as you are going 
down to Hamptonwold, I could take Herbert with 
me and visit Lord Grosvenor. I think we would be 
safe there.” . 

The Lady Beatrice approved the suggestion. 

“In that case,” added Trevalyan, “‘ what shall be 
done with Giralda and Fay ?” 

“T donot know. I will think the matter over, 
and devise some refuge for them. At this moment 
my brain is not clear. [am full of fears, Geoffrey. 
Who do you think is in the drawing-room ?”’ 

** Your father the earl, perhaps.” 

“Oh, my husband! you do not, cannot suspect 
into what dangers you have blindly rushed. My 
father is there. So is Detective Rush, the than who 
traced me to the Laurels. And so is Lord Tre- 
valyan, full of a vindictive hatred against you.”’ 

Geoffrey Trevalyan’s face paled under its coating 
of skilfully applied paint and powder. 

** My uncle here ?”’ he cried in agitation. 

The Lady Beatrice, in reply, told him all the inci- 
dents connected with the visit of the marquis. The 
question of permitting Givalda to return to his pro- 
tection was duly considered, and both parents de- 
cided to leave its solution with the young girl her- 
self, 

“Stern and haughty and cynical as he is,’ 
the Lady Beatriee, “‘ Giralda really loves him.” 

There was a sorrowful quivering light in Tre- 
valyan’s eyes, and he saidy sighing : 

“T can understand that, Beatrice. Heis, despite 
all his faults, a grand old man. I levchim yet. He 

been, to use a trite old phrase, ‘more sinned 
against than sinning.’ ” 

There ensued a brief silence. The Lady Beatrice, 
in her character of loving wife, nestled in her hus- 
band’s broad bosom, a happy contentment enfold- 
ing her storm-tossed soul, a delicious peace and 
hopefulness expressed in her looks and manner. 
Trevalyan felt the charm, and his anxieties and unea- 
siness gave way to quict resolution. 

An hour passed there in quiet converse among the 
nestling shadows, and the fire glowed dully in the 
grate, and the lance of April sunshine shone on the 
carpet, and the two lovers, all the truer and ten- 
derer for their years of secret wedlock--communed 
with each other, and gathered strength from their 
very sorrows. 

At length the Lady Beatrice started, as the hall 
clock struck. 

“You must go, my husband,” she said, with a 
sigh. “It is not safe for you to remain here so 
long, with the marquis and that detective in the 
house. How strange it seems to sit here with you 
in this old music-room, where we sat together and 
made love so many years ago. I never thought to 
bring the better part of my double life within these 
walls. You will start for the Eagle’s Eyrie, will 
you not, this very night? I dread your remaining 
in London.” 

Trevalyan gave the desired promise. 

“And be sure to cover your tracks. This Mr. 
Rush, the detective, saw you pass the drawing-room 
door. Hehas taken a fee from me, but Lord Tre- 
valyan may have outbid me. He may try to follow 
you to your lodgings, in order to betray you, or 


” said 





make money out of the knowledge. You must be 
on your guard, Geofirey ; and, oh! I wish you would 
adopt another disguise when you leave town. Iam 
very anxious.” 

Trevalyan declared that he would do as she 
wished, and then came the bitterness of parting. 

It was soon over. 

Then the “‘ professor,’ pale, quiet, and subdued, 
with bowed figure, slowly emerged from the music- 
room into the wide hall. 

At the same moment, apparently by the merest 
coincidence, the door of the drawing-room opened, 
and Detective Rush, bowing and smiling, appeared 
on the threshold, attended by Lord Hamptou and 
Marquis Trevalyan. 

The Lady Beatrice comprehended the situation at 
a glance, as she followed her visitor. 

In an instant she was her haughty socicty-self, 
yet pleasantly condescending and patron g. 

“You may rely upon me, professor,” she said, in 
a low tone, which still the quick hearing of the de- 
tective caught. “Iwill use my influence in your 
behalf. You may refer anyone to me.” 

he “ professor”? murmured his thanks. 

The group at the door of the drawing-room lin- 
gered until the visitor of the Lady Beatrice came up. 
Muttering an apology, Rush then stepped aside in 
such a manner as to leave the “ professor’”’ and 
Lord Trevalyan face to face. 

It was a trying moment for two of that group. 

The marquis looked frankly and unsuspiciously 
into the face of the supposed music-master. Some- 
thing in the apparently aged face seemed to hold 
his gaze. 

And Geoffrey’s eyes, behind their quaint specta- 
cles, grew blurred with sudden tears. The sight of 
that grand old face, with its keen black eyes and 
rugged features, stirred his inmost soul. His lord- 
ship was the only father he had ever known, and he 
had loved him—he still loved him. 

This was the first meeting between the two since 
the hour that had wrecked the faith of the elder 
man in the younger. 

Geoffrey felt faint and ill. An iron hand seemed 
grasping at his heart. A thousand boyish mem- 
ories swept over his soul. He gave a g: igh 
bowed, and passed on, leaning heavily on h 
a strange sense of weakness half prostrati 

A moment later he had made his egress from the 
house. 

Another moment, and Detective Rush was also in 
the street, vacant of aspect, abstracted in manner, 
yet closely and keenly watching and following theo 
disguised fugitive. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
The winds 
Imprison’d in the caverns of the earth, 
Break out in hideous earthquakes; passions so 
Increase by opposition. Clapthorne: 

Arter Mrs. Plumpton had taken such spirited 
leave of him, and he had resumed his ride down 
the principal street of the little market-town of 
Dalton, Lord Adlowe proceeded directly and swiftly 
to the railway station, to prosecute his search for 
Giralda. 

Arrived there, he learned that the morning ex- 
press train for London had passed througia an hour 
before. Fora moment his heart almost stood still, 
in fear that his prey had again escaped him. He 
sought out the station-master, and by a judicious 
fee and skilful inquiries, discovered that no young 
lady answering to Giralda’s description had been 
seen to depart by the train. 

A glow of satisfaction replaced his lordship’s ap- 
prehensions. 

He turned away, remounted, and rode to the vil- 
lage inn, satisfied that Giralda was there. 

The inn proved to be one of those quaint old 
creations of stone that serve as a monument of 
by-gone generations. It had oddly shaped case- 
ment windows, with tiny diamond panes of dull- 
coloured glass set in lead, and a profusion of gables, 
the whole surmounted by an overhanging roof. 
Yet, despite its age and quaintness, perhaps be- 
cause of them, the old inn had a pleasant, home!y, 
and inviting air. On its signboard was painted a 
golden harp, and above the harp was inscribed, in 
Welsh, the name of the inn—the “‘ Glendwyr Arms.”’ 

Lord Adlowe rode into the paved yard, glanc- 
ing up at the windows as he did so, but failing to 
detect any sign of her he sought. 

The landlord, a stout man, with a florid face, gen- 
uinely Welsh, came out to meet his guest. 

Lord Adlowe slipped from his saddle, and hastened 
at once to make his inquiries. 

“Ts there a young lady stopping here, landlord ?”’ 
he inquired. ‘“ A young lady, accompanied only by 
a little boy ?”’ 

The landlord replied in the negative, speaking also 
in English. 

Adlowe could not restrain his fecling of disap- 
pointment. 

“She came into the town last night,” he ex- 
claimed, “ attended by a woman-servant. She has 
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oLuer inn? 
‘No, sir,” replied the landlord, “there is no 
other inn in Dalton. There is an ale-shop, where 
bagmen sometimes put up, but the ‘Glendwyr 
Arms’ enjoys all the patronage of any account. 
metimes go to lodgings——”’ 
Perhaps the young lady I am looking for took 
i interrupted Lord Adlowe, with reviving 
; , 





pcrangers sc 


hope. “Iwill make inquiries. I ordered my ser- 
vants to meet me here; have they arrived ?” 
The landlord’s manner became instantly obsequi- 


ous. He had evidently imbibed the English lower- 
class veneration for titles. 

‘“Lord Adlowe’s valet is here!’? he exclaimed, 
bowing and smiling. 

‘Show me to a room, then,” said Lord Adlowe, 
* and send him to me.”’ 

The landlord summoned a stable-boy to take 
charge of his lordship’s horse, and then conducted 
Adlowe into the inn, to a neat and pleasant little 
parlour, where a fire was burning. 

“ Your lordship’s valet ordered the rooms to be in 
for you, my lord. Your lordship’s break- 
fast will be served immediately. I will send your 
lordship’s man at once !” 

He withdrew, full of importance at the growing 
grandeur of his inn, at which he was not wont to 
oiten entertain “live lords,” and Adlowe threw 
otf his top coat and settled himself cosily by the fire. 

He had scarcely done so when Rigby entered his 
presence. 

“Oh, it’s you!” exclaimed Adlowe, with some 
“The landlord said my valet was here. 
Where is Haskins?” 

‘I don’t know, my lord,” said Rigby. ‘‘ We were 
together at the shrubbery near Trevalyan Park, 
the other night when you expected to take the young 
lady in charge. -After her escape, and your inter- 
V 
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readlless 


se 


surprise. 


vy with Lord Trevalyan, your lordship sent Has- 
ns in one direction, to search for Miss Arevalo, me 
and you took a third road, bidding 

meet your lordship here this morning in ease of 
failure, to report our proceedings. If we found the 
young lady, we were to take her to Peggy Willsey’s 
cottage on the Burnt Downs, and await your coming 
there. I have not seen Haskins since we separated 
in your lordship’s presence.” 

* Strange !’’ muttered Lord Adlowe. ‘“ Where can 
he be ?” 

Not a suspicion-entered his mind that the “ rela- 
tive”’ of Peggy Willsey, who had been dangerously 
injured on the Burat Downs, and of whom the shep- 
herd lad had told him, was his valet. 

[ snppose you have discovered no clue to the 
young lady’s retreat r’’ 

‘No, my lord. She could not have left the Park 
by any public road, forI have made many inquiries, 
but failed to discover any one who had seen her. 
Lord 'frevalyan has had the roads fairly scoured. 
He is now in London, where, I suppose, he is seareh- 
ing for her. I went back to the Park yesterday. 
fancying that the young lady might have gone back, 


in another, 


The young Lord Grosvenor has put off a journey to 

town he had becn intending to make, and is looking 

far and near for Miss Arevalo. Mrs. Plumpton is 
, 


st missing—— 

** She is on her way home,” interrupted Lord Ad- 

"i **T met her as I was entering this town, and 
she was leaving it. Miss Arevalo isin Dalton. I 
have traced her here.” 

Rigby expressed his surprise and satisfaction. 

* You can go out immediately,’ continued Ad- 
lowe, “‘and commence judicious inquiries about 
her. I have reason to think that she has taken 

rings. No doubt she intends to remain here 
until she can hear from her parents. Be cautious, 
Rigby. You had better, before showing yourself 
‘in the streets, shave your face, and have your hair 
trinmed in different fashion, as a sort of disguise.” 
After bestowing upon him a few further directions, 
ilo dismissed his man, and gave himself up 
ition. 


His breakfast was brought in. 
- . 


to medi 
He partook of it 

x1 manner, aud as soon as the dishes 
ved engaged in the perusal of a late 


in a preoc 

were ren 

Merthyr p 
It was m 


news, bu 


ceable that he paid no attention to the 
plied himself to the advertisements. 
In fact, Adlowe had begun to consider anew 


the question where he should secure Giralda after re- 
coverin é n of her. 

It was out question to think of taking her 
to Peggy Willsey’s cottage on the Burnt Downs. 
Peggy Willsey was too honest to further his wicked 

knowingly—there was a stranger, a sick man, 

n her tiny cottage—aud finally there would be too 

ny comers and goers there now, if there were no 
ocner objections. 

“LI can’t take her to my own house in any se- 
crec: > thought. “I can’t put her in a school 
or asylum. And the boy is with her to be cared 

[t's out of the question to carry her back to 


ly of old Mrs. Bittly at the bluff cottage. 


toe cust 
to do with her ?” 


hat am 





not left the place, I am positive. Is there any |. He scanned the advertisements as if he expected 


them to suggest something. 

If so, his expectation was realised. 

His attention was attracted to the annonneement 
of a furnished house to let near Rhysllyn, a railway 
station on the southern line. The house was de- 
scribed as exceedingly retired, and well suited toany 
one desiring to economise. 

“I'll engage it,” declared Adlowe, well satis- 
fied. ‘ It seems the house is closed, and applica- 
tions to see it may be obtained, with the key, from 
the agent in Merthyr. Good! 1 can run down to 
Merthyr and return by night, whereas'to go to Rhy- 
silyn 1 must proceed,to Merthyr and change to the 
other line.’’ 

He rang his bell, summoning the landlord. 

In answer to his inquiries, the host. informed him 
that a parliamentary train would stop in half an 
hour on its way to Merthyr, and a gentleman going 
by that train would have an hour or two in the town 
aud could then return by the afternoon express, ar- 
riving in Dalton before dusk. 

Adlowe made his preparations .at once to take 
the parliamentary. He wrote a guarded note to 
Rigby, explaining his absence, and then set out to 
walk to the station. 

On the way he kept up a close watch for Giralda, 
but her face did not appear at any of the windows, 
nor was her figure visible in the street. 

He did, however, see Rigby, as the latter emerged 
from a barber’s shop, so changed in looks by the ap- 
plication of razor and scissors that Adlowe was satis- 
fied that Giralda would not readily know the man. 
His lordship stopped a moment to explain his 
movements, and then pursued his course, leaving 
Rigby to perform the congenial part of spy. 

We need not detail the incidents of Lord Ad- 
lowe’s excursion to Merthyr. It is enough to say 
that the parliamentary train proceeded wiih its 
customary slowness, and that Lord Adlowe was an- 
noyed beyond expression at the long stoppages ; that 
he arrived safely at last at his destination ; that he 
found the agent in, secured the house under an 
assumed name, paid a quarter’s rent, and, with the 
receipt and the house-key in his pocket, returned to 
Dalton by the express in fine spirits. 

It was six o’clock—already dusk—when he strode 
up the street towards the inn. The shops were lit. 
The April day was closing with a fine mist. The 
little town that had looked so pretty inthe morning 
sunlight, looked very dreary and gloomy now. 
There were few people abroad, and those few pat- 
tered over the slippery pavements in goloshes and 
under umbrellas—not very enlivening objects in the 
general gloom. 

Lord Adlowe hurried to his rooms on reach- 
ing his inn, flung aside his outer garments, and 
rang for Rigby and his supper. 

Both speedily made their appearance. 

“Well ?”’ said Adlowe, impatiently, when the 
landlord, who had personally served him, had with- 
drawn. ‘“ What luck ?” 

‘The best—the very best, my lord!’’ responded 
Rigby, triumphantly. “I went first to look at 
lodgings where a sign was hung out, pretending 
that l-was sent by my master. I did not find the 
young lady at any of these places, although I in- 
quired carelessly if they had any new lodgers, as 
my master half expected to meet a: some friends 
who had lately left town. After that idea failed, I 
went into one or two shops, thinking the young 
lady would be apt.to make some purchases after 
her hurried flight, but I got no satisfaction out of 
that ? 

“ Well, what then ?”’? demanded Lord Adlowe, with 
increasing impatience. “Is shein the town? Have 
you seen her ?”’ 

“IT have not seen her, my lord, but she is here. 
I discovered her hiding-place through a little street 
urchin whom I fortunately thonght to question. 
He saw a beautiful young lady, accompanied by a 
little boy, an old woman, and a country lad, dis- 
mount before the door of the pastry-cook’s shop 
yesterday. He described them, They were, of 
course, Miss Giralda, Mrs. Plumpton, the shepherd 
lad who conducted them, and r 

“Miss Giralda’s brother! So you have run the 
game to earth, Rigby! You shall have a handsome 
reward. Haskins hasn’t come yet ?” 

* Not yet, my lord.” 

“Tt’s odd. I suppose he’s on some false trail. 
The man can’t be playing me false,” added Ad- 
lowe, musingly, in a tone too low for Rigby’s ears. 
** He can’t have gone to the Lady Beatrice in one of 
his fits of remorse? No, no. I am sure of his 
fidelity. Yet 1 will hasten to secure safety in this 
marriage with Giralda !’’ 

Rigby waited respectfully for Lord Adlowe to 
arouse himself from the painful reverie into which 
his lordship had fallen. After a brief space he was 
rewarded, Adlowe starting up with an air of decision. 

“You have found the bird, Rigby,”’ he said, “ and 
I have secured the cage. I have taken a small 
lonely country house near Rhysllyn, and we must 
secure the young lady, and convey her there be- 











tween this and daybreak. Can we got horses, anj 
some sort of sonvepance yn 

Rigby replied in the.affirmative. 

“They can be hired under pretence of going jn 
an opposite direction. My horse can be left here as 
security. until: you return with those we hire, | 
will drive the young lady and her brother, if I cay 
contrive to get hold of them, and you will tako tha 
night.express for Merthyr, changing there for the 
southern line. You must.go to the bluff cottage, 
find Mrs. Bittly, and bring her to my house at Rhy. 
sllyn, to act as housekeeper and gaoler. You must 
be speedy and secret.” 

** Yes, my lord, I will order your conveyanco to 
be got ready at once. I shall have time to assist 
you off before leaving by the train. But how are 
we toget hold of the young lady? Enter the pastry. 
cook’s shop, and bolal abduct her ?” 

‘““No. -Miss Arevalo has been confined to the 
house all day, and will be likely to seek the fresh 
air as soon as the darkness renders it safe. She 
isn’t afraid of rain, as I know. We will lie in wait 
for her near the pastry-cook’s door.” 

This decision was carriéd into effect. Horses and 
a vehicle were procured, and master and man set 
out ostensibly on a day or two’s excursion to the 
northward, a liberal fee blinding the landlord to the 
singularity of starting after nightfall in the face of 
the mist. 

A little later, Lord Adlowe and Rigby wero 
crouching in a dark door-way near the pastry-cook’s 
shop, the horses being secured to a post round an 
adjacent corner. 

An hour passed here in painful watching and 
waiting. 

The mist increased in denseness, and the thick, 
damp air chilled the two villains to the bone. Both 
waxed impatient at the delay, and the valet began 
at length to mutter half-suppressed maledictions, 
and to hint at the advisability of their relinquishing 
the scheme for that night. 

“She won’t come!” muttered Adlowe, at last, 
disappointedly- ‘ The rain has frightened hér. I 
shall have to wait till to-morrow night, unless I 
break into the house, and that, of course, is out of 
the question. Was there ever anything more an- 
noying i 

“Hush!” whispered Rigby, laying his hand on 
his master’s arm. 

The pastry-cook’s, like the other shops, had been 
closed and shuttered. At this moment its door 
opened, and a long ray of light fell upon the wet 
pavement. 

The two men gathered themselves like tigers for 
a spring. 

“Oh, I’m not at all afraid, Mrs. Jones,” they 
heard a voice, which they recognised as Giralda’s, 
saying. “I’m equipped for the rain, and, as for 
company and protection, I’ve got little Fay here. 
The fact is, I want to send a message to Peggy and 
her new inmate, and the doctor will go to the Burnt 
Downs early in the morning. If I see him before he 
goes, | must see him to-night. You know I don’t 
dare to go out in the day-time. It’s only a little 
way to the doctor’s!”” 

*T knowit, miss,”’ answered Mrs. Jones, uneasily, 
flashing her light so that its rays were thrown up 
and down the misty street. “ But I wish I had 
somebody to send with you. I'll go myself, spite 
of leaving the shop alone a 

“No, no, Mrs. Jones,” interposed Giralda, in her 
sweet, clear voice. “Give me the jelly and the 
dainties for the sick man, and let me go. No one 
will harm me. I shall be back immediately !” 

She received from the good woman a tumbler of 
jelly and a package of cakes. The next moment 
Mrs. Jones closed the door, and with Fay cling- 
ing to’her, Giralda hurried along the street towards 
the doctor’s residence, the two sheltering them- 
selves with an umbrella. 

The two villains, master and man, crept after the 
innocent young pair with gleaming eyes and eaget 
stealthiness. 





(To be continied.) 





ELEPHANT PiovuGus.—In England they are now 
manufacturing large numbers of elephant ploughs, 
which are sent to India, for there the animal is made 
serviceable inthis way. ‘Two men guide the plough, 
another man directs the animal, and the elephant 
marches along all day, turning up a ridge, and leav- 
ing a furrow 3 feet long and 44 feet broad. 

‘Tux Fish FROM THE SERPENTINE.—Mr. Frank 
Buckland, who was present upon the occasion of the 
netting of the Serpentine, and thoughtfully took with 
him both scales and a tape measure, writes that the 
largest roach was Ib. 150z., and the others which 
were weighed gave 1b. 802z., 1lb. 2oz., 11b. 40z., and 
ilb. loz. he largest carp was IIb. 150z., aud the 
two next weighed lb. 140z. and Ib. 100z. The only 
gudgeon taken was as large as the largest Thames 
gudgeon; but the scales were not sufficiently delicate 
to ascertain its weight with any certainty. Two eels 
have been subsequeutly found, one of which weighed 
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gib. One of the three bleak measured seven and a 
half inches, and bas been preserved by Mr. Buck- 


land. ‘This latter fact is at least strange, and, that a 
bleak so large, with carp 80 comparatively small, 
should inhabit water apparently best adapted to a 
contrary result, is perplexing. 


ORA LESLIE. 


CHAPTER I. 

«@orne away for so long!” the sweet voice uttered, 
ina tone of consternation, “I may never see you 
again.” 

; Russ Langdon did not imagine that the simple an- 
pouncement of his early departure for a foreign 
country, to be absent for a year, would call up such 
feeling in Ora Leslie, and he cast a quick, startled 
Jook down into her tender brown eyes to see the same 
consternation mirrored in them. 

Others of his friends had said : 

“ Well, we are sorry that we must lose your de- 
lightful company,” “‘ We shall miss you very much,” 
ynd much more in the same spirit; but their eyes 
and their voices told him, nevertheless, that, aside 
yom their own personal gratification, they did not 
care a pin how soon he went, or how long ho remained 
away. 

He had expected Miss Leslie to have an equal 
depth of interest in his movements, po more ; and he 
was therefore quite startled that there should be 
some heart in her words, 

Heart! Jt was a thing that he bad given nobody 
any credit for possessing. This was not strange 
either, for his had been an unloved life—one of fierce 
contests and ambitious strugglings against the pitiless 
spirit of “self” that pervaded the world, and would 
fain have buried him deep beyond recovery under 
its might. All that he was he owed to himself; it 
had been battled for snd conquered from the morass 
of pitiless humanity around him. His wealth, his 
hard-earned fame, the position he held in society, all 
these the world had grudgingly extended to him 
when it could no longer withhold them. 

The maiden did not perceive his startled glance of 
inquiry, and added : 

“We shall miss you very much.” 

Her tiny hand unconsciously clasped his arm, as 
if she would have detained him from taking this 
journey. 

He took it tenderly between bis own palms, while 
be replied, with a voice so full of eager inquiry that 
it was scarcely steady : 

“T had not hoped that you would miss me, or care 
aught if I should never return.” 

“Never return!” she echoed, with even greater 
consternation in look and tone. “Oh, Mr. Langdon, 
you do not mean that you havea thought of that? 
It would be terrible to have to say farewell for 
ever!” 

“Ora, would you care so much if I should never 
return ?—would it take anything out of your life ?” 

It was not so much the way he pressed her hand 
as it was the impassioned tones of his voice, that 
made her look up startled into his eyes. ‘They were 
beaming down upon her, with a soul of meaning in 
them that made her tremble, and she stammered out: 

“None of us have so many friends that we can af- 
ford to have them pass away for ever beyond our 
spheres without feeling that we have met with a 
loss. Father will miss you very much.” 

He clung to her hand, and she did not try to re- 
move it, while he questioned : 

“ And will my little friend Ora think sometimes 
of the wanderer ?” 

“I cannot help it,” she murmured, dropping her 
eyes in the slightest perceptible confusion. ‘ The 
journey is so beset with horrible dangers that I can- 
not avoid feeling anxious until I shall know that you 
are safe.” 

He essayed to say more, but by an effort checked 
himself, It was evident that he was struggling 
with some strong inward impulse, which he must 
have mastered, for, after a silence that was growing 
embarrassing, he merely said, as if in reply to the 
maiden’s last remark: 

“You will hear from me, Ora, while I am gone.” 

Thissame remark he repeated, whén he struggled 
again and succeeded in keeping back warmer words, 
4s he stood saying farewell. But he clung tenderly 
to he r hand, and once bowed his head until his lips 
left a kiss nestling among the braids of her hair. 

_As he walked along, and thouzht over the events 
of the evening, he was glad that he bad checked the 
4vowal of love that welled up to his lips on those 
two occasions, Not because he would not then, and 
probably afterwards, too, have meant every word he 
Would have uttered, though the love that would have 
Prompied it was a new sensation that he had not 
*balysed or become quite familiar with yet ; but be- 
cause he thought it more than probable he would 





have got a refusal for his trouble, and he dare not 
risk that. 

Ora Leslie was comparatively a new acquaintance 
of his. Her father he had long known as a man of 
sterling business integrity—a man of wealth, position, 
and influence ; but Ora herself he had met only two 
months previous. Have you ever noticed some pe- 
culiar influences work, in a few days, hours, or mo- 
ments, such wondrous change in our natures that, 
under other circumstances, years would be required 
to effect it ? 

Russ Langdon realised the truth of this in the first 
moments of his intimacy with Ora Leslie. He was 
drawn irresistibly to her; the atmosphere surround- 
ing her seemed to have a spell of witchery in it that 
kept him contented within its circle. He considered 
her the loveliest and sweetest of maidens, though she 
did not make a sensation like others in society. When 
near her he was delighted, fascinated, happy; and 
yet, until this evening, when he announced his in- 
tended departure, and witnessed her distress over the 
announcement, the thought never came to him that 
during all these two months of communion with her 
he was learning to love her, or that she cared about 
him. 

The fact was, he had never thought of analysing 
his feelings towards her until this evening, when it 
suddenly flashed upon him that he bad unwittingly 
learned to love her. Surely she was interested in 
him, too, as her emotion manifested, but not enough, 
he still clung to the belief, to warrant him in reveal- 
ing his yearning. If she loved him, she would con- 
tinue to do so until his return. 

Thus he argued on that night, after parting with 
the maiden; but when he had been out a week on the 
monotonous sea voyage, during which his only relief 
from its tedium was in thinking, dreaming, and yearn- 
ing for the witching Ora, a change came over his 
mind. Duriag this week several things became very 
clear to him. One was that this self-same witching 
maiden had tangled herself up with his heart tosuch 
an extent that he loved her with all the truth, 
strength, and purity of his nature; another, that he 
had acted foolishly and cowardly in not having told 
his love to her on that night of their parting, when 
she was softened by distress at his proposed depar- 
ture; another, that,as Ora had feared, his journey 
was a really dangerous one, and while, if nobody 
cared for him, he didn’t care for the danger, and, 
vice versa, it was his duty before facing too many of 
these dangers to learn first if any one really did 
care for him; and still another, that it was best he 
should, without further delay, indite a message to 
Ora, and reveal all the depth of his passion for her 
in it—which last he did at once, and this letter was 
noble, manly, and convincing in its tone, and most 
worthy a lover's heart. 

Months passed, and not a line had ho received in 
reply to his impassioned appeal. 

At last, when he had relinquished all hope of ever 
hearing from Ora, and schooled himself to believe 
that she did not love him, that she could never be 
aught more to his life now than a painful memory, a 
letter came to him from the fashionable Miss Blanche 
Wilmot, who had ever manifested a partiality for his 
company and attentions. It was evident from her 
long and gossipy missive that she was not inclined 
to forget him even now, nor drop him from her list 
of “availables,” on which list, by the way, he stood 
first. 

Her gossip and expressions of love, etc., were for- 
gotten, however, in the contents of a small newspaper 
scrap that caught his attention when he opened the 
missive. The printed lines read: 

“ MarrRiED—At the residence of John Leslie, Esq., 
Ora E. Leslie to Reuben Lowell.” 

This, then, was the end of the love phase that had 
come over his life. Mis Ora was wedded to another, 
and nove, after all, had interest enough in him to 
care whither he wandered, or how great were the 
perils that encompassed him, unless indeed Miss 
Blanche Wilmot should have ! 

CHAPTER II. 

For two years Russ Langdon continued his wan- 
derings, and then he returned to England, more dis- 
satisfied than ever with the world, with life, with 
everything. His love phase, the memory of which 
painfully clung to him still, despite his every effort 
to banish it, had brought no blessing to his life, but, 
instead, a deeper cynicism. 

Added to this, was a dreadful fear that he should 
encounter the object of his lost love, Ora, the wife 
of another, in the street or in society, or that her 
name shculd be mentioned in his presence ; and thus 
the wound was ever kept open, and grew more sen- 
sitive as time passed on. 

Despairing und miserable, he determined to find a 
relief from this painful memory and its growing sen- 
sitiveness. His heart told him of but one avenue of 
reliefi—marriage with auother, and though he shrank, 





almost horror-stricken, from such a remedy at first, 
he gradually grew to consider it with more calmness, 
and at last to plan for carrying it out. 

When his thoughts cast about for the other party 
to the arrangement, they were naturally centred 
upon Blanche Wilmot, who had manifested in plain 
manner that she would not be adverse, but most de- 
lighted to monopolise all his attentions. 

Miss Wilmot was what the world termed “ de- 
sirable ;” in other words, she was fashionable, refined, 
a gossipy talker, and moved in the best society. She 
was not burdened with a heart, but in such a union as 
this Russ was inclined to believe that an additional 
accomplishment. All the affection that a selfish, 
superficial nature like hers could spare from her own 
person, he was sure that he could command through 
his wealth and position in society. 

So, thus thinking and planning, he permitted bim- 
self to be wooed into her society, and bored by her 
silly chatter and play of affection a part of every day, 
until he could submit to it with some patience; and 
then he began to think of making good the gossip of 
his and her friends, that had been aided by occasional 
hints from herself, by proposing at once for her 
hand—to say heart also would be a hyperbole. 

It was when thus almost at the very point of con- 
fession, that one evening Russ found it his duty to 
escort Blanche to the Grand Opera, that was creating 
such a furore of admiration. Russ had an artist’s 
soul, but on this occasion the gorgeous convolutions 
of sound—the bewildering harmonies and entrancing 
melodies were all lost upon him. 

For he was deeply wrapped in thoughts that the 

crowded audience, the whirl of music and of 
voices, and even the box in which he sat, called to 
his memory. Here he had once sat on a similar oc- 
casion with Ora Leslie, now another’s wife, and 
watched the impassioned glow deepen on her lovely 
countenance as. she drank in the glorious sounds. 
Ah! how changed were the surroundings now! and 
the change was not a pleasant one, he could not help 
realising. 
Blanche Wilmot also heard little of the opera. She 
was,thinking of Russ Langdon’s delay in giving ut- 
terance to the proposal that she knew lingered on his 
lips, and as she thought of it and realised that, 
though he gave every evidence of being safely en- 
trapped by her, there was danger in delay, she grew 
impatient and angered. And as she looked up and 
noticed how deep in thought he was, how forgetful 
of her presence he seemed to be, how much more 
courteous and agreeable the other gentleman in the 
box was makiug himself to his companion, she grew 
still more annoyed. 

Bat Russ did not perceive the displeased look on 
Blanche's face. He had quite forgotten her presence, 
and while she pouted he thought of his lost Ora, and 
looked out upon the sea of strange faces. 

Suddenly his gaze fell upon a face upturned to his, 
and a pair of eyes fastened upon him with a concen- 
trated look of eagerness, inquiry, bewilderment, and 
pain, that in itself was almost painful to behold. 
‘That face—those eyes belonged to a woman’s figure 
draped in sable garments, occupying an obscure seat 
in the stalls; but it did not require a second look 
for him to recognise in that sable-clad figure Ora 
Leslie, the first, last love of his heart! 

He half raised himself with a yearning cry, and 
then fell back almost powerless in his chair, still 
keeping his eyes as if enchained on her motionless 
face. At the same moment a wild wail echoed 
throughout the house: 

“Fire! fire! The house is in flames!” 

A few moments of time, yet an age of intense, 
agonising life ; every heart was stilled in terror, as if 
to mock at the pale, haggard faces of that despairing, 
motionless crowd; a red glare lit up the room, de- 
vouring tongues of flame appeared through the ceil- 
ing and crept down the walls, coiled around the pil- 
lars, and leaped and trembled in roaring frenzy from 
rafter to rafter, licking up everything perishable in 
their way, parching the pale cheek with their hot 
breath, and creeping nearer and nearer to the carni- 
val of flesh and blood beneath ! 

At last the spell was broken! Cries, prayers, and 
imprecations filled the room ; the human massswayed 
onward, struggling, fighting madly for the only hope 
of escape—the narrow passage-ways leading to the 
street below. 

Russ was aroused from his stupor of bewilderment 
by the frenzied screams of Blanche. He tried to 
reason with her, but her excitement only grew wilder. 

“T cannot doso! You must save me—you must 
doit! I care not how, nor at what risk, You had 
no right to bring me here, unless you were willing to 
sacrifice your life for me.” 

She screamed frantically. 

To reassure her, he dragged down the heavy cur- 
tains of the box, and enveloped her form in them. 

“See! my hair will be scorched,” she protested, 
“and one of wy arms is exposed. Ob! I must not 
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be marked by the fire! You must take me through 
harmless—you must do it!” 

“ What more can | do for you?” he questioned in 
surprise and bewilderment. 

“Take off your coat and wrap it around me.” 

Oh! the selfishness of this woman was terrible, 
but he mechanically obeyed her, and then bore her 
muffled form through the suffocating smoke, and 
seething, hissing sheet of flames that barred his way. 
The last thing he saw before doing this was the terror- 
stricken, hopeless face of that sable-clad figure in the 
stalls, still fixed upon him, trampled down under that 
frenzied mass of humanity! 

How he reached the street he could not realise; 
but he was there, safe from the flames at last, and he 
had carried Blanche Wilmot’s muffled form with him. 
But she had not escaped untouched—her hair had 
been scorched by the flames, and her dress was ruined. 

“Oh! my precious hair—my beautiful dress!” she 
wailed, “why did vou not save them? See! they 
are utterly ruined !” 

This she said to the preserver of her life—the 
noble hero who stood before her, with face, hands, 
arms, shoulders, fear fully burned in herrescue. She 
had no word of gratitude or sympathy for him; her 
own pitiable loss was heronly thought. One wither- 





ing, contemptuous look he cast upon her, and think- 
ing of that woman’s form that he had seen trampled 
under foot by the surging mass in the building, he 
grasped one of the box curtains and dashed into the 
burning mass again, before any of the extended arms 
could grasp him to hold him back. 

A wild, hopeless cry went up from every one of 
the spectators. 

“ Heis mad! he will be lost!” they whispered in 
terror: and as the minutes passed and he did not re- 
appear, every heart zave him up as lost. 

Let us retarn to Ora, who, while yet benumbed by | 
secing the iace of Russ Langdon before uer, was left | 





senseless in the burning building by the escaping 
crowds. 

When she recovered consciousness all had escaped 
from the building but herself. At the same moment 
she saw that escape for her was cut off—the flames 
were before, behind, above her ! 

Oh! the terrible agony of that moment, when a 
fate so untimely, a death so dreadful, threatened to 
still the pulse-beat of that young life! She could not 
die thus, and she staggered towards the sheet of 
flame that barred ber escape. The heat was unbear- 
able. ‘Ihe clouds of smoke and flame seemed to set- 
tle down upon her; she could not breathe, and she 
fell to the floor, burying her face in her hands to 
shut out the terrible sight. 

Suddenly sie became conscious that something 
was being wrapped around her, and she was sup- 
ported in a strong pair of arms! 

“Put your arm around me, and let me do what I 
can for your safety. We may yet escape if you will 
trust your life to me!” 

The voice was a calm, deep, confident one, whose 
tones recalled her wandering senses. She looked up 
into the eyes that were bent upon her face with such 
an intensified, passionate, and yet pleading look of 
entreaty. She knew it was Russ Langdon—that 
voice and those eyes could belong to no other, and 
impulsively she clapsed her arms around his neck 
and nestled closer into the shelter of his form. She 
could trust her life to him. 

There was not a moment to lose in making their 
escape, for the roof threatened every moment to fall 

aud bury them in its ruins. He carefully wrapped 
her within the box curtain, and with a whispered 
word of encouragement from him she felt herself 
borne in those manly arms towards the seething bar- 
rier of flame. 

He rushed into it with his precious burden, and 
was hurled back, burut and almost suffocated. Again 


:% ayes 
he essayed the fearful passage, aud again iv wag 
beaten back by the bursting flame and suffocating 
smoke, 

“Do not despair,” he whispered, in a thick ang 
husky voice. * We must make another effort.” 

She saw that he was weak and tottering, and gh 
pleaded in frenzy that ho should leave her to her 
fate and make his own escape, if possible. 

“Never!” he muttered, between his clenched teeth, 
“Tn life or death our fates are inseparable.” 

He pressed her form yet closer to him in a passion- 
ate embrace. She clasped her arms tighter around 
his neck. She could not help it; and she felt him 
again move towards the flame. Tho scathing flame 
gathered around them—the sulphurous smoke was 
smothering her—a loud crash, mingled with tho 
shouts of voices, rang in her ears, aud then, for a 
time, she knew no more. 

Russ Langdon remembered having reached the 
street with Ora’s senseless figure in his arms, aud 
then all became dark to him. 

His first thought was of her, and he was happy 
when he learned from her owa trembling lips that 
she had passed through tho fire with scarce a burn 
even. His own injuries were confined to the burns 
on hands, face, arms and shoulders, which, though 
severe and painful, he persisted in almost entirely 
ignoring. 

Then, when Ora was trying to suppress her emo- 
tion sufficient to express her gratitude to him for his 
brave rescue of her from the flames, he abruptly de- 
manded of her if her husband had also escaped from 
the burning building in safety. : 

“My husband !” she uttered in consternation. And 
then a great light seemed to dawn upon her as she 
buried her face in her hands and murmured : 

“Oh, Russ! I have never had any husband. I am 
still the same Ora Leslie that bade you farewell more 
than two years ago when you went away.” 

Excitedly he grasped her hauds within his, while 
he toid her of tle letter he had written to her, of his 
anxious waiting for the reply that never came, and 
of his notice of her marriage that Blanche Wilmot 
sent to him. 

“T never received your letter,” she answered, ina 
tone of terror, “if it had come to me I would have 
replied to it. I looked for a letter from you, and at 
last, in its failure to come, Icharged you with having 
forgotten my existence.” 

He believed her, for truthfulness looked from her 
eyes, «ud he again mentioned the marriage notice. 

“It was that of my cousin, Ora Elvira, who was 
niarried at my father’s house. Blanche Wilmot knew 
this fact when she sent you the notice.” 

“Oh, Ora!” he exclaimed, “ I have been terribly de- 
ceived, and nearly sacrificed. But why have I not 
met you before, nor ever heard your name uttered by 
your friends ?” 

She wept a few moments, and then replied in broken 
voice : 

“ They ceased to be my friends when my father 
failed in business, and we were reduced to poverty 
a year after your departure. We removed to lodgings, 
where father soon after died. Oh, Russ! I support my- 
self by teaching school. I should aot have gone to 
the opera last night, but I wanted to hear the singing 
so much, and it is the only luxury I have indulged 
in for so long atime. Ob, I am too poor to claim 
even your friendship now!” 

He stopped her by demending : 

“ Would you care to know what were the contents 
of that letter of mine to you that you never ro- 
ceived ?” 

She looked up with eager inquiry. 

“Ip it I asked you to be my wife, darling Ora,” lo 
said, tenderly, and with impassioncd look, «as he stole 
his arm around her. “I ask you the same thing now, 
for, Ora, I have loved you constantly and passion- 
ately during all these years of separation and sorrow. 
I still love you asI can never hope to love any other 
woman.” 

“Tt cannot—it must not be!” she whispered in 
terror. “You forget how poor and friendless 1 
am !” 

“Aro those your only reasons for refusing me?” 
he demanded. 

Her blushes and confusion answered him, and the 
next moment she was clasped close to his heart, 
while he showered kisses and endearing terms upoa 
her. 

He was interrupted by the announcement that 
Blanche Wilmot was below stairs waiting for his con- 
sent to come up and see him. 

He sent her an answer written on a card: 

“Russ Langdon has no desire to see one who 
thought more of her dress than of the life of a fellow 
creature. He begs to say that in three days from 
this date the Ora Leslie, who was not married two 
years agoavill be his wife.” : 
And, after all, Russ had his own way 7. 
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DANGEROUS GROUND; 


oR, 
SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 4 
“Heart's Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” §c., §c. 
>——— 
CHAPTER IV. 


There was a lass, and she was fair, 
At kirk and market to be seen ; 
When a’ the fairest maids were met, 
The fairest maid was bonny Jean. 
And aye she wrought her mammie’s wark, 
And aye she sang sae merrilie ; 
The blithest bird upon the bush 
Had ne'er a lighter heart than she. 
But hawks will rob the tender joys 
That bless the little lintwhite'’s nest ; 
And frost will blight the fairest flowers, 
And love will break the soundest rest. 
Burns. 
Tre stupefaction which hed overtaken farmer 
Thomas Garraway increased rather than diminished. 
He was completely dismayed at the prospect of im- 
mediately losing bis farm, to which he was much 
attached. He knew the capabilities of every acre. 
Each tree had a charm for him, and he loved the 
pleasant river, which wound, like a silver thread, 
through the valley. Never had he been on friendly 
terms with his landlord, but he had paid his rent 
regularly, and received as much civility from Mr. 
Dashwood as that gentleman's haughty nature would 
permit him to show to a tenant; and, thinking himself 
secure in his tenancy, he had made improvements on 
the farm, and expended money, which he would not 
have done if he had imagined for a moment that he 
should be capriciously turned out of his holding. 
Philip Dashwood gazed upon the pallid counte- 
nance of the farmer with unconcern. He saw there 
astonishment and acute distress, which he could have 
relieved by satisfying his father’s doubts. But he 
was capable of behaving ina contemptible way when 
he thought his interest required it, and he did not 
scraple on this occasion to sacrifice Garraway in 
order toserve himself. When appealed to by his parent 
he preserved the same sullen silence which had sur- 
prised Garraway in the first-instance, for the latter 
had, in his simplicity, thought Philip a gentleman, 
who would speak the truth at all hazards, and con- 
sidered it hard indeed that he should be accused of 
eucouraging him in his stolen visits to the farm, when 
he had just been reproaching him for the surrep- 
titious attention which he paid his daughter. 








|THE SHADOW ON THE HEARTH. | 


“Tt is very evident to me,” continued Mr. Merri- |. 


vale Dashwood, in a tone of anger, mingled with 
contempt, “that my son will not speak because, if 
he were to do so, he would criminate you. Out of 
high-minded generosity, he remains silent. That is 
as it should be ; but Iam not to be deceived. You, 
Garraway, have behaved in a manner I can never 
forgive or forget. You know that my son is fresh 
from college, young and susceptible. He comes to 
your farm, and finds that your daughter has attrac- 
tions for him ; and you hope to entrap him into a mar- 
riage. Is this conduct worthy of you? Iask you, 
calmly and dispassionately, is it the way in which a 
tenant should act if he wishes to gain his landlord’s 
contidence ?” 

This direct appeal roused farmer Thomas Garra- 
way, who drew himself up to his full height, and 
returning scorn for scorn, boldly denied that he had 
any intention of acting as Mr. Dashwood had alleged. 
Ilis manner was respectful, though his language was 
velhiement, as became the occasion ; for when a man’s 
honour and veracity are assailed he cannot always 
stay to measure the words which are necessary for 
him to use in his defence. 

“T repeat,” cried Mr. Dashwood, cutting him short, 
“that my son’s silence is your condemnation. You 
are unworthy of any toleration, and I will not have 
such a man on my estate. Your own sense should 
have told you that your daughter is not fitted to be 
the wife of a Dashwood.” 

Garraway struggled with his pride for some 
moments, reluctant to beg for grace. Yet, smarting 
under a sense of injustice, and longing, if possible, 
to induce his landlord to recall the harsh decree of 
banishment which had been launched against him, 
he endeavoured to speak ; but Mr. Dashwood plainly 
proved his unwillingness to listen to him by putting 
his arm in that of Philip’s, and walking quickly 
away. Directly afterwards the farmer felt glad that 
he had not humbled himself to Mr. Merrivale Dash- 
wood. If he had done so the effort would probably 
have been unsuccessful, for the squire was a deter- 
mined man, and made it a boast that he always kept 
his pledged word, whatever the consequences might 


When Mr. Dashwood and his son were confronting 
him, Garraway had found it difficult to collect his 
thoughts and put them into words. Now a hundred 
different things occurred to him, which he might have 
said with telling point and emphasis; aud he was 
deeply annoyed for not having spoken to Mr. Dash- 
wood in s more independent, if not passionate, strain 
than he had done. 





He was about to turn round, re-enter the house, 
and communicate the gloumy news to his wife, who 
had always dreaded a quarrel! with the landlord, as 
they were merely tenants at will, when lanny ap- 
peared. She had been anxiously watching the men 
from a window, and wondered what the third gentle- 
man who came upon the scene might have to do with 
the subject under discussion. It was her fervent 
hope that Philip and her father had parted amicably, 
and that she had not incidentally incurred the far- 
mer’s resentment. In this expectation she was 
quickly undeceived, for directly Garraway saw her— 
and he did not notice her until she was by his side 
almost—he turned sharply round, as if the sight of 
her was displeasing to him. 

“Father!” ejaculated Fanny, with tears in her 
eyes, and an imploring look, as she caught hold of 
his hand, which he immediately withdrew with a 
roughness which cut her to the heart, so different 
was it from his usual treatment of her, which was 
uniformly kind, and even fondly affectionate. ‘Oh! 
what have I done that you should treat me so?” she 
added, in a voice that trembled with emotion, and 
she again attempted to seize his hand, which he 
snatched away as before, with every indication of 
strong resentment and displeasure. 

“ What have you done ?” replied Garraway, almost 
fiercely ; “you have brought misery to our house. I 
am accused of enticing Philip Dashwood here so 
that he may marry you, and for that | am to be ejected 
from my holding. If you had been fair and opon 
with your mother and me, my girl, and told us tliat 
you were in the habit of meeting this young fellow, 
we should have tried to show you the folly of your 
ways, and nipped such a courtship in the bud. ‘I'he 
villain! all they say of himis true. He had not the 
manliness to speak the truth, which might have 
saved me.” 

Fanny could only guess at what had taken placo, 
but it was clear to her that some misfortune was 
about to overtake her father through her incautious 
and undutiful behaviour in meeting Philip Dashwood 
without making her mother cognisant of the circum- 
stance. She was much grieved in consequence, but. 
thought that her father treated her with exceptional 
harshness, and made a reply to the effect that she 
did not know there was any harm in having a swect- 
heart. 

“ There is harm in having one such as he,” replied 
the farmer. ‘‘He meant you no good; and the only 
bright spot I can see in our dismal future is that if 
we are obliged to leave the farm you will be removed 
from the sphere of his evilinfluence. Don’t attempt 
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to talk to me aty more now; I’m in no humour for 
it. Go into the house and say your prayers, girl. 
You've need of forgiveness from heaven as well as 
me for your duplicity. ” 

He walked on after saying this, and she-made no 
further effort to detain him. A feeling of opposition 
to is will grew up in her rebellious heart for the 
first time. Whatever the censorious world might 
say of Philip Dashwood, she could not forget that 
he had whispered words of love to her, and she had 
listened to his honeyed accents. “ He had taken her 
inexperienced, fluttering heart captive, and when she 
heard him abused she felt that she loved him. The 
brief but acrimonious scene with ber father made 
her sigh, as many a silly girl had sighed before her, 
for that independence which her rich lover had pro- 
mised her. She could look through a vista of a few 
mouths, and see herself in a good position, surrounded 
with the comforts of this life, able to exert her in- 
fluence with her husband in her father’s behalf, happy 
in the present and fearing nothing in the future. 

She was so young and innocent herself that she 
did not believe it possible that Philip could be guilty 
of a falsehood when, with his face near hers, and 
his arm around her waist, he painted glowing pictures 
of the happiness that awaited them both when she 
consented to a private marriage, and became his wife. 

The reason he alleged for privacy was a good one 
in her opinion. His father, he said, would never con- 
sent to his marrying beneath him, but when the fact 
was accomplished and could not be undone, he would, 
no doubt, relent and take them to his arms. 

l'anny bit ber lips, and walked sulkily about the 
garden and in the fields till dinner-time. When she 
entered the kitchen, where the farmer's men dined 
with the family, she could see that she bad been the 
subject of conversation between her mother and her 
sisters, for they looked at her ina peculiar way, and 
this made her still more angry. What right had 
they to regard her as if she had done something 
wrong ? She wished Philip Dashwood was by her 
side, for she would thereand then have gone off with 
lim, to vindicate her position and show them all 
what she could do. It was her custom to help Jane 
in taking up the dinner, but she sat down on this oc- 
casion without offering to do anything, and gazed 
vacantly before her. 

Amanda took little or no notice of her. She was 
always cold and indifferent. Jane, however, threw 
compassionate glances iu her direction, the meaning 
of which Fanny knew well, for Jave was full of 
heart; but she tossed her head proudly 
as she reflected that, if Philip Dashwood kept his 
word, she would soon be # lady, and then they would 
all admit that, by acting upon her own judgment, she 
had raised herself to a high position, and one which 
reflected credit on all. She was the more determined 
toaccept Philip’s offer without delay because her 
father bad pointed out a possibility, or rather a cer- 
tainty, of his being turned out of his farm because 
he was supposed to have encuuraged the clandestine 
visits which the son of the landlord paid to the 
daughter of the tenant; and she felt certain that when 
she had once become a member of the Dashwood 
family lier influence would be s: flicient to obtain the 
grant of any favour of which her father might stand 
ln need, 

These were the thoughts whieh were wildly cours- 
ing threugh her mind during dinner-time ; and when 
the meal was over, sle was unconscious that the men 
had departed to their lobours, so preoccupied was 


coodness ol 





she. Garraway drew his chair into the chimney- 
corner aud lighted a long pipe, which he smoked in 
silence. Amanda retired to read a book; Jane and 
her mother were in the back-kitchen, washing up. 


fanuy was usually t!e first to run from one to the 
other and offer to help, bat they did not call her. 
They had heard of what had happened, and they 
had no wish to disturb her. 

The farmer was conscious of a change in the at- 
mosphere of his household. A frost had fallen upon 
it. The blithe and merry-hearted girls had made 
the sunshine of his home, and the blithest of them 


all was silent, if notsullen. In his inmost heart he 
cursed the hour when Philip Dashwood had crossed 
his threshold, blaming him for his daughter's de- 
spondency, and wondering what the future would 


bring forth. Nothing but a crop of trouble, he ex- 
pected. ‘There is always something exhilarating 
and pleasant in thi sty of the young, and light- 
hearted girls are at all times the most delightful 
When the young are sad, it seems 
as if nature was to blame, or civilisation had gone 
wroug, and not done its duty. Life brings cares 
with it as we progress, but Heaven keeps the young 
from the carking worries which assail those who are 
launched upon the stream, aud fight the hard battle 


of every-day existence. 









oF companions, 


Tie farmer had it in his heart to go up to his dar- 
ling, with whom he had been so harsh that morning, 


and, putting his arm around her fair neck, give her 





the kiss of peace, and tako her to his heart once 
more. Pity he did not act as impulse prompted him, 
for there came a time when he bitterly regretted 
shutting the gate of the fold, as it were, to the poor, 
shivering lamb without, behiud whom the wolf was 
ravening and baring his merciless jaws. There are 
some things which a man ouly regrets once, and that 
is all his life. This was one of them. Farmer 
Thomas Garraway turned a deaf ear to the prompt- 
ings of his better nature, and determined to punish 
the girl by treating her coldly. Ifthe had been kind 
he might have won her confidence, and effected a 
reconciliation which would havesaved her from rush- 
ing into the commission of a hasty folly, for which 
she had plenty of leisure to repent afterwards. 

It was not to be. 

Fanny looked at him once or twice almost im- 
ploringly. She would have been glad of someone to 
confide in. Her mother was not of a sympathetic 
nature, and, moreover, she could not find her alone. 
She and Jane were inseparable. They managed the 
house-work together, and were seldom apart. The 
farmer neglected the opportunity; and, finding that 
everyone in a manner turned their backs upon her, 
Fanny glided out of the room, put on her bonnet 
and shawl, and gliding equally noiselessly out of 
the house, she walked quickly across the fields in 
the direction of Binnethorpe Hall. 

Garraway smoked three pipes, and as he was 
knocking the ashes out of the third, preparatory to 
going round the farm buildings to see that every- 
thing was going on properly, there was a knock at 
the door. The latch lifted, and a tall man, with dark, 
curling hair, entered unceremoniously. This was 
Mr. Hardy, the steward who collected the rents for 
Mr. Merrivale Dashwood, and did the business ma- 
vagement of the estate generslly. He was at all 
times a blunt, uncourteous man, knowing his power, 
aud presuming uponit. Without removing his hat, 
he walked up to the fire, gave the farmer a nod, 
and began to warm his hands before the fire without 
waiting for an invitation todoso. There was an 
unpleasamt look about his face whieh told Garra- 
way that he had come on business of a disagreeable 
nature, and, as he was not in the humour himself to 
be particularly civil to anyone, he waited for Hardy 
to speak first, which he soon did. 





CHAPTER V. 

So disasters come not singly ; 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another's motions. 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow, gathering flock-wise 
Round their victim, sick and wounded, 
First a shadow, then a sorrow, 
Till the air is dark with anguish. 

Hiawatha. 

“ You’Lt have to leave here, Garraway,” said the 
steward at length. “I’ve got a notice for you to 
quit at quarter-day, and as I came along I’ve as good 
as let the farm over your head to a man who will 
perhaps give you a few pounds to go out sooner, but 
that you can settle among yourselves. You've of- 
feuded Mr. Dashwood, who never forgives either a 
real or fancied injury. It was nota bad scheme, 
though, to try to get the young squire to marry your 
girl—not at all a bad idea. It’s a pity, for your sake, 
you had not better luck. I suppose a few more days 
would have seen it all done. ‘hey say you had the 
licence ready.” 

Farmer ‘thomas Garraway was growing very 
angry all the time the steward was talking. He fid- 
getted uneasily on his chair, aud essayed once or 
twice to interrupt him; but Hardy was one of those 
self-opivionated men who like to hear themselves 
talk, and will not be put down when they have once 
made up their minds to speak. At last le rose, and 
going up close to Hardy said, while his fists clenched 
and unclenched involuntarily : 

“T teil you what it is, Mr. Hardy; I don’t allow 
apy man to tell lies about me. All you have said is 
untrue, and if 1 hear from anybody else that you 
Lave repeated what you've said to me, by heaven I'll 
make yourepent it! 1’m an old mau,and a poor one, 
but I’ve a character to lose, which neither you nor 
your master shall deprive me of.” 

“T’ve only repeated what I’ve heard,” said Hardy 
unconcernedly. ‘When I was told to give you ro- 
tice of eviction if you made any objection to leaving 
peaceably, I naturally inquired the reason why. Mr. 
Dashwood, junior, is my informant, and a 

“When I[ meet him,” interrupted Garraway, ex- 
citedly, “I'll cram the lie down his throat. He 
knows himself to be a false-hearted scoundrel, who 
would rob me of my girl; and he is well aware that 
she would never have him as a husband with my 
consent, though I can see that he has not dreamt of 
marriage. I ama poor man, and he thinks he can 
do what he likes with a poor man’s daughter ; but he 
can’t—he can’t! I'll let him know that, if I hang for 
it!” 








He was sorry for speaking these incautious words 
almost immediately after he had uttered them. Mr, 
Hardy was no friend of his, and if any mysterious 
accident were to befal Philip Daghsvood, this impru- 
dent language would go far in a chain of circumstan- 
tial evidence to implicate him for having employed 
vivlence to obtain revenge. 

“Come, come, farmer; there ismo harm done yet, 
aad you'll get another farm which will auswer your 
purpose equally as well, I’ve no doubt. We're not 
living in Ireland, and don’t want any agrarian out- 

You must admit that a man has a right to do 


what he likes with his own. This is Mr. Dashwood’s 


farm; he does not approve of you as a tenant, and 
he gives you notice to quit. What can be more just 
or simple ?” 

“ What can be more infamous?” retorted Garra- 
way. “Am I to bo allowed nothing for my improve- 
ments? Is it just to refuse a man a lease, and yet 
by promises,-*which you never mean to fulfil, lead 
him to hope that be may get one in time by building 
and spending all his profits on the land, never sow- 
ing two white straws running, and ruining himself 
over manure for the land? But that’s not all my 
grievance. Is itnot enough tomake mo leave the 
farm, without taking away my character and circu- 
lating reports respecting my daughter and me which 
have no foundation? You are a sensible man, Mr. 
Hardy, and you know Philip Dashwood’s ¢haracter. 
You can see that I am a victim of his cowardly de- 
ception.” 

The steward listened to this outburst of just indig- 
nation, but made no reply. 

* What, man!” cried the farmer, with indeseribablo 
scorn, “ is your tongue tied, because you get a paltry 
two or three hundred a year for managing the es- 
tate? Are you afraid to speak your mind, and side 
with the oppressed against the cruel oppressor ? Out 
upon youforahound! I'd sooner starve than gain 
my bread at that price. Every morsel I ate woulc 
choke me and bring a red blush to my cheeks. [ 
thank fortune I can yet choose my own company, 
and I’ve no wish for This is my house, Mr. 
Hardy, so long as I pay rent for it, and I'll thank you 
te leave it. You've stated your business, and can 
have nothing further to say to me.” 

“Oh, if that’s your temper,” answered Hardy, 
calmly enough, “I’ve no wish to inflict my unwel- 
come society upon you, and will take it where it will 
be more agreeable. I suppose,’ he added, as he 
neared the door, “it is not with your consent that 
your daughter was, as Leame siong, within a mile of 
Binnethorpe Hall?” 

“Tt’s untrue! She was here but a short time ago,” 
said Garraway, looking round, as if he still expected 
to see Fanny sitting at the table. 

“ Everything is untrue which you don't like,” said 
the bailiff, with alaugh. “I'll take my oath of that, 
though. Fanny was going to the hall, aud I met her 
as I came from it. That's the truth, and you're wel- 
come to it. Much good may it-ao you. Good day, 
farmer, good day.” 

So saying Mr. Hardy took his departure, leaving 
Garraway somewhat alarmed. He immediately made 
enquiries for Fanny, who was not in the house. 
When the inmates were questioned, no one remem- 
bered having seeher for some time. 

‘he farmer waited anxiously f:+ some time, and, 
as evening drew on, his uneasiness and anxiety were 
painfal to witness. After tea he despatciied messen- 
gers in various directions, gving himself to Binne- 
thorpe Hall and making iv yuiries there about Philip 
Dashwood and his daughk‘er. ‘he servants, to whom 
he was well known, irdormed him that Mr. Philip 
had been out all the afternoon; ie had been over, 
they thought, to Nuuninton, but they were not posi- 
tive about this. He was there at dinner with his fa- 
ther and some guests who were staying at the hall. 
No one had ssen anything of b'anny, and her pro- 
longed abseuce from home was a mystery which 
deepened ith the shades of night. 

Garra*vay hurried back to the farm, and hoped that 
he might find his girl there, but no glad tidings 
awaited him. His suspense was not relieved uutil 
op» of the men he had despatched came back with a 
‘etter, which was lying at the office in the town. lt 
had been written that afternoon, and was from anny. 

In it she said that she had resolved to go to Lon- 
don to seek her fortune. “here was no doubt in her 
own mind that she was only a burden at home, aud 
as & wrong interpretation had been put upon her «c- 
tions by those who should have kuown her betier, 
and who ought to have treated her with more kind- 
ness, she felt that the farm was no longer a fit place 
for her. She had no fear of being able to maintain 
herself in a respectable position by her own exertions, 
and, in conclusion, she begyed her iricnds to have 
no concern on her account. She would write to them 
from time to time, but at present could give them bo 
address. 

This letter was a great blow to l’armer Thomas 
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Carraway. His wife, Amanda, and Jane discussed 
the matter in all its bearings with the garrulity na- 
tural to women on such an occasion, but the farmer 
was too deeply grieved for words, and sat with his 
head drooping, ® melancholy man, thinking deeply. 
It was impossible for him to dissociate Philip Dash- 
wood with this remarkable freak of his daughter. It 
isnot likely that she would have resolved upon taking 
such an important step unless she was advised and 
supported by somebody. He was not aware that, on 
leaving home, she had any money wherewith to 
defray the expenses of her journey to town, This 
want would be easily met and supplied by the young 
squire, who, with au artfuluess worthy of his despic- 
able character, was very likely to give her an ad- 
dress in town where she could stay until he joined 
her, deeming it advisable to remain for a few days, 
or even weeks, at the hall, so as to divert suspicion 
from him, 

This view of the case and several others suggested 
themselves to the farmer. Fanny might have in- 
tended to seek the place of a domestic servant. She 
night not have had any meeting or understanding 
with Philip Dashwood ; but, however the case stood, 
oue fact was patent and undenjable: he had lost his 
pet child, the darling of his age, and his heart was de- 
sulated in consequence. He was inclined to blame 
himself for treating her harshly, and invented a thou- 
sand excuses for her conduct, while ber mother 
blamed her severely, and declared that she fully de- 
served all that might happen to her. 

A dreary evening was passed by the inhabitants of 
the old farmhouse—one of the dreariest any of them 
remembered. An oppressive weight like lead lay 
upon their hearts. The cheerful smile and pleasant, 
prattling voice of pretty Fanny was missed. There 
was a void, and they could not fill it up. But, 
weighed down as their spirits were, the measure of 
their misfortunes was not yet full, and the cup of 
misery was not filled to the brim. 

It was about ten o’clock, and the farmer, who had 
been very restless all the evening, having neglected 
his pipe, got up and paced the old bricks of the 
kitchen. He looked out of the window occasionally, 
having pushed back one of the shutters for that pur- 
pose. It was a cold night, and the wind was blowing 
half a gale from the north-west, while the air was 
frosty. 

Suddenly some smoke was blown towards the 
house, and a gleam of light was seen in the direction 
of the rick-yard. As it caught the farmer’s eye it 
became visible to every one else, for the gleam was 
very vivid, and continued to increase.. Every face 
went ashy pale, for it was impossible to mistake the 
meaning of that bright flash of flame, whose volume 
each moment got greater. A child could have com- 
prehended what had happened when the smoke and 
the light were hurried past the window by the wild, 
bleak wind, which blended the two together, and 
rushed away with the murky vapour as if it enjoyed 
the mischief which was in progress. 

For a moment, and a moment only, farmer Thomas 

Garraway stood as one paralysed. Then he rushed 
to the door, and pulled the latch nearly off in his 
auxiety to opeu it. The next moment his voice was 
heard calling loudly to the men, who slept on the 
premises, and shouting “ Fire! fire!” with frantic 
onergy. 
_ Flames and smoke now issned from the rick-yard 
in deuse volumes, and a conflagration of magnitude 
was threatened. No one could say how the fire had 
originated; but there it was, raging with frightful 
impetuosity. The farm labourers were quickly on 
the spot. No one seemed to know howtoact. The 
farmer was like a madman, and .gave orders one 
woment which he contradicted the next. This mis- 
joriune, coming so quickly on the disappearance of 
lis daughter, nearly deprived him of his.senses, The 
yard contained some valuable produce. ‘Lhere weve 
six ricks of hay, seven of wheat, several of oats and 
barley, some peas and beaus, vone of which were 
insured. The loss to Garraway if all were destroyed 
would be immense, and he could by no possibility xe- 
cover from the damage which would be inflicted 
upon him. 

The men got some buckets, and, going to.a pond 
hard by the rick-yard, filled them with water, on 
Which a thin coating of ice was beginning to ga-her. 
With these they made feeble efforts to subdue the 
flames, which we need not say were not crowned with 
Success, their attempts seeming to add fuel to the 
fire, and increase the fury with which it, leaped and 
twined round the inflammable material it had marked 
as its prey. 

After some time had been wasted in this injudi- 
ous mode of attacking the flames,,someone did 
what ought to have been done in the first instance: 


ci 


He saddled a horse, and galloped off to Nunninton | 


1 search of the town fire-engines, which were two 
10 number, and worked by hand. 
irs. Garraway and her two daughters hastily 





wrapped themselves in shawls, and, going to the 
scene of. the fire, surveyed the destruction that was 
taking place with mute and melancholy wonder. 
They were unable to render avy assistance, but their 
presence tended somewhat to calm the old man, and 
restrain the impatient energy which threatened to 
lead him into danger, as he would rush up to the 
flaming ricks and endeavour to beat out the fire with 
a rake, which he had somewhere picked up. 

The fire had originated at the extreme northern 
end of the rick-yard, so that the wind swept the fiery 
particles, with which the air was soon filled, from 
rick torick with awful rapidity. It was sad to see 
the precious grain reduced to ashes. It was enough 
to madden the farmer to witness the accomplishment 
of his ruin, and be unable to make any effectual 
effort to prevent it. At last, seeing the inutility of 
his endeavours, he sat down upon a heap of stones, 
and covering his face with his hands, the hot, scald- 
ing tears trickled down his furrowed cheeks, and all 
the man in him turned to woman. 

It was some time before the engines arrived, and 
when they did they were able to do but little good, 
for the flames had assumed the mastery, and the fire- 
men confined their efforts to tearing down those 
ricks not yet on fire, and keeping destruction away 
from the farmhouse and adjacent buildings. Garra- 
way watched them for some time, and secing that all 
was hopeless, and that a mere handful would at the 
best be saved, turned with a sorrowful air and 
tottering footsteps to the house, whither his wife and 
daughters had already retreated. 

Mrs. Garraway was almost as much overcome and 
as helpless as her husband. Though a hard worker 
and a good house-wife, she was easily broken down 
by the shock of a sudden calamity, and she made no 
resistance when Jane induced her to go to bed. 
Amanda, who had an eye for the beautiful and 
poetic, continued to look at the conflagration as some- 
thing unutterably grand, and to be admired. Every 
time the flames broke out with fresh violence as they 
were fed by a new rick, she would clasp her hands 
together and utter a smothered cry ; and when the 
cold night air and the damp ground made her feel 
chilly, and drove her indoors, she continued to watch 
the fire from a window with a sort of wondering awe 
and the kind of pleasure one takes in a brilliant dis- 
play of fireworks. 

As for Jane, she behaved like a beroine from first 
to last. She was here, there, and everywhere. All 
the nervous force which her father and mother had 
lost she seemed to pessess. It was she who en- 
couraged the firemen, and stimulated their flagging 
energies to greater exertions with draughts of beer 
which she brought out of the cellars in cans with her 
own hands. It was she who directed the attention 
of the superintendent of the brigade to the proxi- 
mity of a barn stored with grain, which stood in im- 
minent danger of catching fire, and she had the 
pleasure of seeing half-a-dozen jets of water play- 
ing upon the flames which were nearest to it. It 
was she who kept the inevitable rabble attendant on 
a great fire out of the farmhouse. In fact, she was 
the ruling spirit of the hour, aud if there was an 
order to be given, or a request to be made, it was to 
Jane that those concerned came. 

Dut a trial arrived for this brave girl which she 
had not anticipated. She was trying to revive the 
drooping spirits of her aged father by talking to him, 
hoping the loss might not after all be so great as he 
expected, and inducing him to drink some spirits, 
mixed with water, when the noise of feet was heard 
approaching the door, which Amanda opened. 

There were four men, in advance of a small crowd, 
who bore something ona shutter. They hesitated as 
they saw Jane; but she, with a strange and forebod- 
ing heart-throbbing, bade them enter. 

CHAPTER VI, 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness! woman's pleasure, 
woman's pain— 

Nature made them blinder motions bounded in a shal- 
lower brain: 

Womun is the lesser man, and all thy passions, match’d 
with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 

Locksley Hull. 

A common oil lamp shed the only light which illu- 
minated the spacious apartment, but itsrays were pow- 
eriul enough to enable Jane to behold the face of one 
she loved. John Short was lying crushed and bleeding 
on the shutter. His eyes were closed, and he drew his 
breath with difficulty. Deep groans broke from him 


| at intervals, and it was clear that he was undergoivg 


suffering of no ordinary kind. 

Amanda, too, recognised her sister’s affianced lover, 
and uitered a cry; but Jane, holding up her hand, 
cried “Hush!” and with a firm trust in heaven in 
her noble heart, she stilled its palpitations by the 
exercise of a violent effort, and interrogated brielly 
the foremost man, from whom she heard the follow- 
ing story: 





John Short, seeing the flames from his house at 
Nunninton, and hearing from the people who passed 
by in fierce excitement that the fire was at Wood 
House farm, when the rickyard was in danger of 
being burnt to the ground, hastily sallied forth, and 
arrived at the scene with as little delay as possible. 

Instead of coming to condole with the family, he 
lent a hand with the firemen, and was instrumental 
in doing a great deal of good, for a clear head and a 
steady hand is always of value on those occasions. 
It was he who suggested the use of ladders to enable 
men to mount the ricks not yet on fire, and throw 
down the sheaves to others who might bear them to 
a place of safety ; and while inciting those below to 
greater exertions, his foot slipped from nearly the 
topmost step of a high ladder, and he fell to the 
ground. 

Those nearest to him picked him up, tore down a 
window shutter from a stable, and carried him into 
the house. It did not take the man more than a few 
seconds to tell Jane all this, and she was equally 
quick at understanding him. 

“This way,” she said, leading him to a bedroom 
on the ground floor, where she herself slept. And 
when they had laid him down she put her hand into 
his pocket and drew out a purse containing his hard- 
earned savings, from which she took a couple of so- 
vereigns. The sum total did not amount to much, 
but she cared little for morey when, for all she 
knew, the life of her lover might be in danger. Giv- 
ing this money to the most intelligent in appearance 
among the four men, she added : 

“ Divide this among your companions, after keep- 
ing for yourself what you think fit ; but add to the 
obligation which you have already conferred upon 
me by hastening for a doctor. You do not know 
how much may depend upon your speed. Go to the 
stable and take a horse. If anyono connected with 
the farm should speak to you, say you have my 
orders. Ido not know you, but I am sure that none 
of you would do anything wrong at such a dread- 
ful time as this. Pray do not failme. Get a medi- 
cal man at once, and I will do what I can during your 
absence.” 

The men departed, and Jane, shutting the door of 
the little room, was alone with the wounded man. 
Only those w,ho have been in a similar position can 
realise her ‘eelings at that mournful time. Her 
agony was none the less poignant because she was 
quiet, and to acertain extent impassive. She did 
not give way until afterwards. When she knew 
the worst she went to bed in a half-fainting con- 
dition ; but while there was anything to be done she 
kept up, with indomitable courage, and energy of a 
most praiseworthy description. 

It seemed an age to her before the physician ar- 
rived. During her vigil she was unable to help 
John. It was impossible for her to do more than 
smooth tho pillow upon which his head was resting, 
and wipe the pain-damp from his brow. Without, 
she could hear the hoarse cries of the firemen, the 
tumultuous noise of the unwonted crowd, and the 
loud roaring and crackling of the flames fanned by 
an angry wind. 

The doctor lost no time in answering the sum- 
mons which had been brought him, and made a care- 
ful examination of John Short, whom he found not to 
be so dangerously hurt as was supposed. He had 
injured his head and fractured some ribs. The doc- 
tor spoke hopefully of his case, and said that with 
rest and careful attendance he would recover in per- 
haps as short a space of time as six weeks, as he did 
not think the internal injuries were of a serious na- 
ture. 

Like rain on the parched ground in summer was 
this news to Jane, who, while the examination was 
made, had retired to the outer room. Her father was 
still in a forforn condition, but she could not pay him 
any farther attention. The doctor had told her to 
leave John Short in his hands, aud she, acting upon 
his advice, crawled upstairs to the bedroom which 
had been Fanny’s, and retired to rest. Completely 
worn out, she soon sank to sleep, and her heavy 
breathing attested to the fatigue which brought on 
so profound a slumber. 

It was daylight before the exertions of the firemen 
were brought to a close, and the engines departed on 
their way back to Nunniuton, The crowd had, to a 
great extent, dispersed when the flames were brought 
into a state of subjection, aud only a few eazer si,zht- 
seers lingered to gaze on the scene of desolation, and 
watch the black smoke curling lazily upwards from 
the steaming ashes. In truth it was a melancholy 
scene, the sadness of which was heightened by the 
appearance of the ruined farmer, who,*unable to 
sleep, had wandered forth barelieaded, his face pale, 
his eyes haggard and bloedshot, and his whole ap- 
pearance denoting that he was, in his own estimation, 
a poor, broken-down man, with whom the iron hand 
of fate had dealt heavily. 

They got Lim to bed at last, and when he again 
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faced his misfortunes and was conscious of his loss, 
he met with a host of sympathisers who came from 
far and near, more to have a look at the remains of 
the fire and as an excuse for an outing than for any 
real regard they had for him; but farmer Thomas 
Garraway was, as we have said, a broken man. His 
air of prosperity and contentment had left him; he 
was like Job and the potsherds, and his heart was 
little less full of bitterness and utter despair. 

Days passed away, and affairs began to mend. John 
Short got rapidly better, and the smiles returned to 
Jane’s face again. The damage done in the rick-yard 
was immense, but something was saved from the fire. 
No one knew how the conflagration originated. Some 
darkly whispered that it must have been the work of 
an incendiary. One man had seen Philip Dashwood 
near the farm on the eventful night ; and to this state- 
ment Garraway attached importance, but the infor- 
mation was far too vague to allow him in any way 
to act upon it. He had the very worst possible opinion 
of young Mr. Dashwood, and believed him capable of 
the perpetration of any villany to gain the gratifica- 
tion of his passions, a prominent one among which 
was revenge. 

Mr. Hardy sent Garraway a formal notice to quit, 
and it was clear that he would have to vacate his 
cherished farm. ‘Then it was that the cheery voice 
of John Short was heard bringing comfort. The 
farmer went into his accounts, and found that, owing 
to the recent calamitics which had befallen him, he 
would leave with ouly a few pounds in his pocket; 
and John proposed that he should, with his family, 
come and take up their abode in his house; his mar- 
riage with Jane could be solemnised as soon as he 
recovered. ‘There was a large garden, and he in- 
tended to erect a mill to utilise the water power of 
which he was undoubtedly possessed. In one way 
and another the farmer could find occupation until 
they could, by their united exertions, realise sufficient 
money to take another farm from a more benevolent 
landlord than Mr. Merrivale Dashwood had proved 
Limself to be. 

Months glided on, and winter gave place to the 
sweet spring-time, which, however, brought no hope 
or promise to the farmer, who knew that the standing 
crops would not be reaped by him, and that other 
hands would gain the benefit of his autumnal labours. 





Ile was far too proud a man to go and beg his land- 
lord to continue him in his tenancy, and he was far 
too sensible a man to say that a landlord has nota 
right to do what he likes with his own. He blamed 
himself for not having a lease when he first entered 
on his tenancy, and resolved if he ever got on in the 
world again, never to place himself in any one’s 
power. 

It was little heart that he had to look forward to 
anything. No news came of Fanny. Mr. Philip 
Dashwood had gone up to town rather earlier than 
was his custom, and he had remained away from 
home longer than his father liked. So ran the rumour. 
What had become of his darling he could not tell, 
but every night he went down on his knees and 
prayed heaven's blessing on his erring girl. It was 
a sure blow to him to lose his pet daughter and his 
farm at one blow; his grief was evident in his coun- 
tenance, and all could see that he was an altered 
man. 

‘The farm was racated on the same day that Jane 
Gurraway was united in marriage to John Short, who 
had arranged that the ceremony should take place on 
that day, because he thought the farmer’s thoughts 
might be diverted from serious subjects, and that his 
sorrow would to some extent be alleviated. 

Jane and her husband did all that lay in their 
power to make Mr. and Mrs. Garraway happy. John 
had quite recovered from the effects of his accident, 
and suffered from no ill consequences; but he did 
not lilee Amanda, and, thongh he strove very hard to 
hide his dislike from her, she perceived it, and knew 
that she was not a welcome inmate of John Short’s 
household. She did not blame him for his antipathy 
to her, becauso she admitt-d to herself that she was 
not fitted to bea drudge, which was the only position 
that she could have filled; and she confessed at the 
same time that it was unfair to expect him to keep 
one who did not make herself usefulin any way—one 
who much preferred reading and writing to making 
pudding or roasting a joint of meat. 

Amanda relied upon her accomplishments ; for, with 
all her idleness, she wasa good musician, had a 
thorough knowledge of English, and could read and 
talk French with fluency. She had not neglected 
her opportunities while she was at school, and she 
longed for a chance of distinguishing herself in what 
she deemed her proper sphere, which she clearly 
thought was that of a governess. It was her am- 
bition to be a lady ; or, if she could not manage to at- 
tain that position, which was more distant than ever 
sinee her father’s losses and misfortunes, she was 

sirons of becoming the companion and associate 
of ladies. 





——. 





With this object in view she inserted an adver- 
tisement in a leading daily journal, stating her quali- 
fications, and giving her address at John Short’s 
house, Nunninton. ‘Lo her chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, she received no answer, and her friends laugh- 
ingly told her the labour market was overstocked, 
and that she had best make up her mind to turn her 
hand to some useful domestic occupation, to which 
she gave an emphatic “ Never!” 

“Ttell you, lass,” exclaimed John Short, “that 
trade is bad, and the country is overstocked with 
ladies who can teach. The use of the hand in these 
days is better than the use of the head, and if you 
take my advice, which is not that of a fool, though I 
say it, you'll cast in your lot with us, and give up 
your fantastic notions of high life and literature.” 

Amanda was about to make an indignant answer 
when a carriage pulled up before the door, and a 
powdered footman gave a prolonged rat-tat with the 
rusty knocker, which must have taxed his powers of 
persuasion rather heavily, as it had not been heard to 
make any distinct sound within the memory of any 
of the inhabitants of the house. 

Amanda watched Jano’s retreating figure as she 
ran to answer the noisy summons, and a flash of 
triumph came to her face as she heard the footman 


say: , 
“The Countess of Montargis wishes to see Miss 
A. G., who advertised from this address.” 
(To be continued.) 








READINGS OF CHARACTER.—It may interest the 
disciples of Gall and Spiirzheim to learn that Trop- 
mann, the “assassin 4 la mode” in Paris, has been 
subjected to the scrutiuy of i. Berger, a French pro- 
fessor of phrenology. ‘lhe result of his investiga- 
tions are, at least, startling, and to the uninitiated 
might appear contradictory. The most highly-de- 
veloped organ of Tropmann’s head is the love of 
children. With the memory of his recent exploits 
fresh in one’s mind, this announcement is calculated 
to take one by surprise, but the learned professor ex- 
plains that an abnormal development of the bumps of 
combativeness, secretiveness, and acquisitiveness en- 
ables an otherwise benevolent person to overcome his 
philanthropic tendencies. ‘lhe well-known M. Des- 
barolles has also been admitted toexamine the hands 
of the Pantin murderer, but his report is less favour- 
able. In the lines of the palm he reads the sign of 
many evil passions, and traces a gereral resemblance 
between his fingers and those of the notorious Du- 
mollard, who was executed a few years ago for hav- 
ing murdered 16 girls in seven years. 

PRESENTS FOR THE IMPERIAL FAMILY oF Russta. 
—The presents brought by the son of the Emir of 
Bokhara, and destined for the Imperial family of 
Russia, have been delivered to the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs. They are—For the Emperor, three 
magnificent suites of sable and three Astrakan sets of 
rare quality, all lining valuable cachemires, and four 
handsome sets of saddle harness, studded with pre- 
cious stones; also, for the Empress, a diamond ring 
of great value, a cachemire handkerchief of most de- 
licate workmanship, a whole piece of similar stuff of 
great value, and a diamond set with precious stones. 

MeEvuM AND T'uum IN Russta.—A St. Petersburgh 
paper tells the following singular story: A short 
time ago the chief magistrate in one of the principal 
towns of Southern Russia was robbed of a silver din- 
ner service. A few days after he was invited to 
supper at the house of the Director of Police, and 
saw, much to his amazement, the missing plate on 
his host’s table. Next day he reported the circum- 
stance to the Crown Prosecutor, who in his turn 
communicated it to the governor of the town. The 
latter then simply requested the Director of Police in 
apolite letter to return the stolen plate. This was 
pone, and nothing more was said about the matter. 

THE EAst INDIA TRADE AND THE SuEZ CANAL. 
—The Liverpool shipowners engaged in the East 
India trade are rapidly turning their attention to the 
Snez Canal, and the great facilities which it will 
afford them in their traffic with the East. One of 
the first steam vessels destined to trade between the 
Mersey and Bombay, vid the Suez Canal, is the Bra- 
zilian, belonging to the Merchants’ Shipping Com- 
pany, of Liverpool. The Brazilian will pass through 
the canal on her route to Bombay. The Brazilian is 
a very fine vessel—in fact, a more suitable vessel 
could not have been selected by the Merchants’ 
Shipping Company to inaugurate the trade between 
the port of Liverpool and the East by way of the 
Suez Canal. ‘The Brazilian is upwards of 400 feet 
long—in fact, we believe‘she is the longest vessel 
that ever left the Mersey; and as the requirements 
and rules connected with the Suez Canal Company 
are of a very stringent nature, notwithstanding her 
splendid steaming power, it will take her two days 
before she can get over the 100 miles of canal—that 
is, provided she adheres to the regulatious—which 





limit the steaming power to not more than four or 
five nautical wiles per hour. The Brazilian will not 
draw more than twenty feet when she enters the 
canal, and will leave it with the same draught of 
water. One of the principal steamship companies in 
Liverpool is having several vessels built expressly 
for the Suez Canal traffic. 

News or Dr. Livinestons.—A telegram from 
the Governor of Bombay to the Secretary of Stato 
for India has been received in London, stating: 
“Letter received from Dr. Livingstone, dated Ujjji, 
13th May, 1869, satisfactory.” 

New ‘l'RAMWAYS IN Lonpon.—Notices have beon 
affixed to the lamps on Blackfriars Bridge and in the 
Blackfriars and Westminster Bridge Roads, stating 
that an application will be made to Parliament in 
the ensuing session for powers to lay down tramways 
in these thoroughfares. 

ASCERTAINING THE AGE or HorsEs.—After a 
horse is nine years old, a wrinkle comes on the eye- 
lid at the upper corner of the lower lid, and every 
year thereafter he has one defined wrinkle for each 
year over nine. If he has three wrinkles, he is 
twelve; if four wrinkles, he is thirteen; add tho 
number of wrinkles to nine, and you get his correct 
age. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN TURKEY.—The slaves 
in Turkey having been apprised of the determination 
of the Porte to put down the traffic in human flesh, 
the Levant Times says they are escaping from their 
masters in great numbers, and claiming protection 
at the Grand-Zaptieh in Stamboul, and are at once 
set free. The police have received strict orders to 
arrest any one arriving with slaves or offering them 
for sale in Stamboul, and, in conformity with this 
order, several slave dealers have been arrested, and 
the slaves found in their possession set at liberty. 

Tue New GENERAL Post Orrice.—Th:e site for 
the new building is the open space directly facing 
the present post-office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
the edifice will be reared after the designs of Mr. 
Williams, of her Majesty’s Office of Works. Tho 
facade will be 860 ft. in length, with an clevation of 
89 ft. It will be of classical design, and will present 
four architectural fronts, with interior arrangements 
of sufficient capacity to meet, in every particular, the 
increasing requirements of this important branch of 
the public service. 

Tue Law or Footrnratus.—The ploughing up 
of footpaths is a frequent cause of great annoyance 
to residents in the country; and it has long been a 
disputed point whether the farmer had any right to 
interfere in this way with the comfort of the foot 
passenger. It was stated in a recent case that it 
had always been the practice to plough up the path 
in question; and Mr. Justice Mellor said: “ In point 
of fact, everyone was aware that these footpaths 
were always ploughed up.” This, however, is not 
altogether correct, as we have seen foot-paths through 
the centre of fields that are never disturbed ; and we 
doubt not that the proof of jong undisputed user by 
the public would produce a different result in the 
case of an indictment for breaking up an old 
path, as is sometimes done by the new occupier of a 
farm. 

MONUMENT TO OLD Morrtatity.—The publish- 
ing firm of Messrs. A. and C. Black have just done 
a kindly deed to mark the spot where rest the re- 
mains of Robert Paterson, the Old Mortality of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel—a deed similar to that of the 
great Wizard himself—when he caused to be erected 
in the churchyard of Irongray, Stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, a tombstone over the resting-place of 
Helen Walker, the prototype of Jeanie Deans. The 
venerable renovator of the tombs of the covenanters, 
in the last of his peregrinations at his hallowed 
work, was in the neigbourhood of Bankend, parish 
of Caerlaverock, about eight miles from Dumfries, 
when he was seized with illness, and was found on 
the roadside. He was removed te a friendly house, 
where he died ina few days, and was interred in 
the churchyard of Caerlaverock. No stone marks 
the spot where he reposes; but the particular place 
is known. Messrs. Black recently gave orders that 
a monument should be placed over Old Mortality’s 
grave, aud with good taste directed that the me- 
morial should be in keeping with the simple taste of 
him it was designed to commemorate. In accordance 
with Messrs. Black’s instructions, a monumental ma- 
son of Dumfries has finished a head-stone of red 
freestone, which will be placed this week in Caerla- 
verock churchyard. ‘The stone has a circular top, 
with a beaded moulding. Near the upper part ofthe 
stone a mallet and chisel, crossed, are cut in relief, and 
underneath is the following inscription: “ Erected 
tothe memory of Robert Paterson, the Old Mortality 
of Sir Walter Scott, who was buried here, February, 
1801.’ 

“Why seeks he with unwearied toil 
Throush Death’s dim walis to urge his way, 
Reclaim his long arrested spoil, 

And lead oblivion into day ¢” 
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EV::LYN’S PLOT. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Hadst thou but shook thy head or made a pause, 

When I spake darkly what I purposed, 

Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face 

As bid me tell my tale in express words, 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me, 

Shakespeare. 

Evetyn walked tremblingly to the well-known 
apartment that had been the scene of more than one 
painful event in the last few months. Her hand shook 
as she opened the door and stood for a few moments 
with it pressed on her heart. Then she gave one 
deep sigh to relieve its heavy oppression, and stood 
before her visitor. 

Frank Temple rose respectfully as sho entered, 
and placed a chair for her near the one he had him- 
self taken. His very heart melted as he gazed on 
her. The pale, thoughtful, refined face, was indeed 
very different from the brilliant, though intellectual 
beauty of the previous season, and the simple black 
robe was as great a contrast to the graceful and re- 
cherché toilette of the London belle. Still, she was 
even more beautiful, and certainly far more interest- 
ing in his eyes, than in that full bloom and flush of 
youthful loveliness. 

“I have ventured to ask for an interview, Miss 
Rivers,” ho said, with a respect that he would scarcely 
have shown to a duchess—“I have ventured to ask 
for such a favour, not unauthorised, I hope, by circum- 
stances. I had better, perhaps, at once give you this 
guarantee for my good faith, and the assurance that 
itis not from any idle motive that I have intruded 
on your grief.” 

And he glanced at her deep mourning robe, as if 
anxious to point his words rather to her recent loss 
than any more painful subject still. He handed her 
acard as he spoke. It bore Oliver's name on ono 
— on the other was written, in his well-known 

aud: 

“Talk freely with Mr. Temple as you would with 
me. Have no concealments, but answer every ques- 
tion as freely and as truly as you can. Much may 
epend on his being put entirely in possessio’ of all 
that you know.” 

Evelyn read it twice with, perhaps, just a slight, 
4 very slight surprise. ‘Then her eyes turned on the 
ne young and high-bred looking man be- 

® her, 

we u have read this, of course, Mr. Temple ?” 

I have,” he replied, smiling. “ It was written in 












































[THE Viclim REAVYEALS. | 

my presence, read to me, and then put in my hands | 
for you, that there might be notime lost in our com- 
ing to an understanding. And now, will you pardon 
me for at once coming to the object of my visit with- 
out any further preamble? I am sure you will wish 
to be relieved of my presence without any unneces- 
sary delay.” 

Evelyn could scarcely help a smile. There was 
something so very downright, and, it might be, so 
purposely comic iu the assurance Mr, Temple gave 
her of feeling most terribly in the way. She could 
scarcely avoid giving him the polite, and, in a mea- 
sure, true reply : 

“Indeed, Mr. Temple, anyone whom my cousin 
thinks worthy of confidence must be welcome to and 
trusted by me.” 

“Thank you. I have yet to merit and to win the 
confidence of you both, but I hope to succeed in doing 
so. And now to business. I have had the privilege 
of being trusted with the vindication of your cousin’s 
reputation from the foul stain upon it, and it will be | 
my earnest desire to show every zeal and ability in 
the matter that man can display. And, having pro- 
mised that, I must next ask you to kindly answer me 
a few questions, in as clear and accurate a manner as 
possible. It is of the greatest importarce for me to 
know exactly what you have to say, and also, the 
nature and the extent of your information on the 
matter.” 

Evelyn bowed. 

“T will do my best,” she said, “I will do my best. 
Please begin.” 

“ Well, then, Miss Rivers, let me ask you if you 
are fully aware of the business that took Mr. Danvers 
away from his home so suddenly ?” 

Evelyn paused, 

“If you mean, am I fully aware, I should answer, | 
No. lf you would say, do I suspect it, or rather, do 
I not know that it is on charge of a foul crime, I an- | 
swer, Yes.” | 





Frank looked pleased. 

“Good, Miss Rivers. I see that you may be fully 
trusted. Now, the next question I have tv put will 
relate to this very business, and I believe it will be | 
best for me to ask you to state the full and abso- 
lute truth, but not to volunteer any suspicions or 
fancies. I need scarcely say that the crime of which 
he is charged relates to the forgery of certain bank- 
notes.” 

Evelyn bowed silently. | 

“ Well, then, I willask you whether you have now, | 
or ever had, any record of the numbers on the notes | 
that you lent to your brother, Mr. Rivers ?” { 


“ None.” 

“Nor of those your consin twisted up together 
and burned in your presence, some little time ago?” 

Evelyn gasped for breath. 

“ None.” 

“Can you give me the date of the lotter to your 
brother, in which you request him to destroy those 
very notes immediately, by your cousin’s orders ?” 

“No; but I can fix the date from other circum- 
stances, should it become necessary.” 

“ About how long ago was it?” 

“Tt was the day after the notes were burned in 
Mr. Danvers’s library.” 

“Oh, indeed! That explains all.” 

And he rubbed his hands thoughtfully and slowly, 


| knitting his brows like a chess-player about to form 


combinations for a move. 

Evelyn felt uneasy. But she remembered that it 
must have been from Oliver that hv had heard these 
details, 

“ The notes were burned in your sight before the 
chimney was swept, were they not?” 

* Yes.” 

“Vory well. 
of my errand.” 

He drew his chair nearer still to the young girl, 
and sat for some moments without speaking. He 
breathed painfully, and his eyes seemed to pierce into 
Evelyn’s very heart, as if to ascertain its inmost 
thoughts. Still, there was a soft and kindly defer- 
ence in his look and manner that took from this 


And now, Miss Rivers, for the rest 


searching power everything of harshness and im- 


pertinence. And when he spoke, it was with a man- 
ner so gentle, and his voice was so touchingly low 
and sweet, that she could not help looking at him in 
some amazement, and perliaps alarm. 

*“ Your cousin and I, Miss Rivers, have only just 
been acquainted personally. Yet, in spite of the re- 
ports, the appearances and rumours that prevail, I 
have the highest opinion of him, and a belief in his 
innocence.” 

“ Notwithstanding appearances and reports !” Eve- 
lyn repeated, rather indignantly. 

“Yes, Miss Rivers. Pardon my plainness, but I 


| must not stop to choose words when everything is 
| at stake. 
| lied upon, that I need not fear tocommunicate freely 


Your cousin tells me that you are to be re- 


with you, that you have a strong faith and a noble 
nature. In a word—that you may be trusted, even 
in a matter of life and death.” 

Evelyn’s white cheek glowed. 

“ My cousin said this, did he ?” she murmured. 

“One moment, Miss Rivers. When I say, to be 
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trusted in a matter of life and death, I mean it, liter- | that the numbers and other marks were upon three “ If you please.” 
ally; and so did he.” of these burned notes. By a singular chance, the “ Then, as far as we at present see, you are the 


There was another long pause, and a gloomy cogi- 
tation on ‘Temple’s part. He left his chair, and 
going to the window and then examining the se- 
curity of the door, he returned to his seat near Eve- 
lyn. 

“Miss Rivers,” he said, with visible effort, and 
with something 


his character only, but his life—may depend upon 


* Merciful Father!” broke from her ashen lips. 

“Be calm, Lentreat you. Whatever you do, and 
decide on doing, must be done at once, and with a full 
knowledge of the circumstances. By the laws: of 
England forgery is no longer a capital offence, though 
to aman of high standing and lofty character like 
your cousin, a conviction would be certain death. 
Whether innocent or guilty, this could scarcely fail 
to be the result of being found guilty. NowI believe 
him to be innocent. I believe, too, that appearances 
are terribly against him, but that if we are allowed 
time—or can gain time in any way—we might prove 
that he has been the victim of an atrocious con- 
spiracy, and that, in hisnoble determination to save 
others, he has sacrificed himself.” 

“ Does he say this?” 

“No, certainly not. About the circumstances that 
I have mentioned, about the proofs that can be 
brought against him, he speaks freely; but beyond 

iat, he refuses to be questioned, and all that L am 
‘ing isin the dark.” 

“ Does he say that he is innocent—wholly and en- 
tirely innocent.” 

* He does what is tantamount to that. He quite 
fully and freely agrees with me that it is worse than 
useless for aman to deceive his lawyer, and he:ad- 
ded, of his own accord, that were lie guilty; he 
would not even allow an effort to be made for him, 
nor endure the torture of having his whole affairs, 

ircumstances, and’ connections: dragged to light. 
hus I feel satisfied that heis innocent.” 

“ And so am [—more than’ satisfied,” said! the girl, 
her beautiful eyes lighting up with # noble enthu- 


] 


siasm. “Andsoaml. Not that I could ever have 
doubted him. Evon his own lips could scarcely have 
made me think it possible that he was guilty. I— 


who have known him since | could scarcely distin- 
guish good from evil—could never have harboured 
one doubt of his truth and honour. And now tell 
me all. Ican listen calmly now—at least, I will try. 
Only let me know all. Do not keep one circum- 
stance—one single fear or fact, however dreadful, 
from me! Let me know all; and then, come what 
may, | will do whatever is required of me!” 

And she clasped her hands over her heart, as if 
to control eveu the slightest flutter of its quick beat- 
ings. 

“Just what I expected of you,” said the barrister, 
admiringly ; “ just what expected. And now, that 
you may understand how much depends upon you, 
allow me to state the facts which will be in evidence 
against him on the trial. And first, as to what they 
can prove without your help.” 

“Without my help!” repeated Evelyn, her lips 
pressing together with the fear that the words ex- 
cited; “without my help! I 
you. 

“Be composed, Miss Rivers, and I will try to be 
fully explicit.” 

“Go on!” gasped Evelyn. 

“Be more composed, my dear Miss Rivers, I en- 
treat, or I cannot goon! You are terribly agita- 
ted !”” 

“Go on—go on, I beseech you!” 
with an impatient gesture. 

“ Well, then, the facts are simply and briefly these : 
About six or eight months ago it was discovered 
that forged Bank of England paper, toa very large 
amount—nobody knew how large, for all parties had 
an interest in keeping that a secret, lest the good 
notes should be discredited throughout the world— 
had been manufactured by a new process and with 
astonishing accuracy, and put in circulation through- 
out many parts of Europe, and even in America. 
Some of the most clever of the Bow Street police 
were put on the scent, and despatched to the various 
places where the notes had been detected. But after 
afew weeks nothing more was heard of the story ; 
it seemed to die away of itself, or to have been 
hushed up.” 

“Well?” said Evelyn, as he paused either for 
breath or to give her time to recover herself ; 
“ well ?” 

“ Perhaps you saw an account in the paper of the 
partly-coasumed netes that were found near Bel- 
grave Square ?” 

Evelyu bowed. Her heart was too full for speech. 
The dreadiul truth began to rise up before her in a 
vew and overwhelming shape. 

* Well,” continued Mr. Temple, “ it so happened 


, 








do not understand 


she reiterated, 


f emotion. “ Your cousin’s life—not 





superintendent of police, on reading the paragraph 
and following up the search, remembered that on the 
night when Mr. Danvers was taken home senseless, 
some of the notes had been found on the person of a 
thief, who had been found picking pockets in the 
crowd. These notes were traced to your cousin, 
and at last returned to you, with some remnants 
—wero they not?” 

“Yes.” 

“ While in the possession of the police the numbers 
and marks of these notes were registered.” 

Evelyn was awe-struck, Not so much by the fact 
mentioned as by the appalling solemnity of Her com- 
panion when he said it. In her inexperienceshe did 
not seeits bearing on the case. 

Temple went on: 

“On seeing the paragraph in the paper, the super- 
intendent thought of comparing the record of. these 
notes with the printed list, and, alas! alas! they 
were found to agree with it.” 

“ Well?” again ejaculated the poor girl; “ well?” 

“My dear Miss Rivers, I am tortured in giving 
you all this pain,” continued poor Frank, his own 
voice faltering ; “ but, if I do not, you may hear all 
when too late. You will naturally see that this fact 
brought home the forged notes to you, so that if you 
could not have cleared yourself by placing the crime 
on someone else, you would actually have been your- 
self under suspicion.” 

“Me!” ejaculated Evelyn, in bewilderment. 

“ Yes. You had received the notes from» your cou- 
sin, had you not ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Then, of course, my dear younz lady, one of two 
things must have followed: you must have either 
convicted your cousin by taking part against him, or 
have taken the guilt on yourself, from the forged 
notes having been in your possession. Do not be 
alarmed,” he snid; kindly, ‘‘ but-allow me to finish.” 

Evelyn clasped ler hands in:mute silence. 

“While the superintendent and tle detectives 


were iu consultation—for the search had never half |’ 


been abandoned,. tllough the story had died from 
public attention—while, I say, they were discussing 
the matter, the letter which you sent to your bro- 
ther, containing some of these very notes, was put 
in his hands.” . 

Evelyn covered her face with her hands in mute 
agony. 

“In that letter it happened that you told your bro- 
ther where you obtained the notes, and this, of 
course, diverted all suspicions from you, while it 
made the case strouger against your cousin.” 

“ How did it come in the hands of the Bow Street 
officers?” asked Evelyn, as soon as she could gain 
breath. 

“It went to the Baden Dead Letter Office, and, on 
being opened, the money was about to be returned 
to you, when, by some strange accident, they hap- 
pened to think of comparing the notes and the num- 
bers, and they corresponded with a part of the prinu- 
ted description lodged in the mayor's office months 
before, and wholly forgotten. That letter was in- 
stautly forwarded to the Bow Street detectives here.” 

“T see, Isee! Heaven help my poor cousin!” 

“From that moment, I find that you and your 
cousin have been watched night and day. There 
are no spies in your household, as I believe, and in- 
deed know. But information may always be got for 
mouey, aud yours is not an exception to the rule.” 

“Go on!” said Evelyn, impatiently. “Why do 
you stop?” 

“When you sent your last letter to your brother, 
telling him to destroy the notes, that was intercepted, 
and, I presume, only used to find out his whereabouts. 
A person has come forward within the last few 
hours whe had seen it, and certified to me that fact.” 

“ Who is that person ?” 

“T must not tell you yet. Some time, I hope, all 
will be made clear to you, and that the discovery 
may be of material service to us. But, as yet, lam 
not allowed to use either his name or his informa- 
tion publicly.” 

“ Well 2” 

“That letter, you will perceive, fixes the charge 
on your cousin, and unless he can account for the 
possession of the forged notes, he must take the con- 
sequences.” 

Evelyn groaned. 

“I see,l see! Oh, I shall lose my senses ! 
Oliver, and poor Cecil !” 

“ Everything may depend on you, Miss Rivers. 
You must compose yourself—indeed you must !” 

Evelyn hid her face, and motioned him to be silent 
for a few moments. ‘Then she raised her head, 

“ Now, [am ready. What am I to do?” 

“You bave not wholly misunderstood me, I am 
sure, Miss’ Rivers; and yet 1 must, [ find, be very 
plain with you.” 


Poor 








only witness of consequence against your cousin, |; 
you withhold your testimony, | doubt much that the; 
can corvict him.” : 

It was spoken in snch a calm, quiet voice, and wit), 
so grave a look, that Evelyn was not so much start|. 
at first. But while she was weighing the matter, ani 
trying to understand it, she suddeuly raised her ey 
to his, with an eager, questioning look, that he foun 
it difficult to meet. 

At last, after two or three vain attempts to arti- 
culate, she suddenly said: 

“But how am [ to withhold my testimony if I ay 
questioned.”’ 

“That will depend upon how you are questioned 
and where,and by whom. If you are once put in th 
witness-box, it will be too late.” 

“In the witness-box, Mr. Temple! Surely yon 
would not have me put. into the w:tness-box to bear 
testimony against my cousin!. Why, 1 have heard 
that persons are sometimes frightened and cross- 
examined out of the truth, however honest they ina: 
be.’ ’ 

“ Certainly not, Miss Rivers. We should desire :, 
keep you from any such trial, even were it in our 
favour. As it is, the prosecutor will be the onc to 
call you. And that he will certainly do. And when 
once under oath to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the trath, everything must be re- 
vealed.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, of course, if your cousin is to be saved, 
and you are the chief if not the only witness against 
him, you must be put out of the way of temptation,” 
lie said, half smiling. 

“Put out of the way! And how ?” 

“Oh, leave that to me. I can arrange all that with 
your cousin, or perhaps with the friend of whom [ 
have spoken.” 

“Then this'is what you mean by wit hholding my 
testimony ?” 

Frank Temple bowed. 

Evelyn was silent for.some minutes. Her eyes 
wero closed. Her lips moved, as it seemed, in prayer. 
At last she looked up. 

“Mr, Temple, do you believe in God ?” 

Frank started. ‘The question was so sudden aud 
strange. 

“Of course I do, Miss Rivers. At least ——” 

“T mean believe that He is really the God who 
has declared in His word that He never will forsake 
those that put their trust in Him ?” 

Frank coloured. 

“Tam afraid, Miss Rivers, that I cannot reply to 
your question as I ought; but still I can honestly say 
that I can reverence and understand what you meap. 
And I believe we are too apt not to take plain words 
in a plain sense, but still——” 

Evelyn waved her hand with a quiet dignity that 
silenced Frank’s rather embarrassed appeal. Her 
calm, serious eyes were fixed on him, and ho felt 
somewhat abashed beneath the steady guze. 

“One word more, Mr. Temple, before I decide. 
Does my cousin really desire me to withhold my tes- 
timony, or in plain words, to run away and hide my- 
self? I should thus declare, in deed if notin word, 
that I do not believe that God can or will save him, 
except by my doing wrong.” : 

“No, he leaves it all to you. He gives no advice 
even. He urges no arguinent, no entreaty, no ex- 
postulation. After hearing what I have to say, you 
were to decide for yourself.” 

Evelyn’s face brightened with a beautiful smile, 
that, for a moment, gave it some of its old fascination. 

“ T thank my cousin forit. It is worthy of him, , 
she said, eagerly. “And I thank you, too, Mr. Temple, 
for your plainness of speech and your well and kindly 
meant advice. But my mind is made up. I will 
not fly. I will not hide myself. I trust in my cousins 
innocence, and I trust in God. I shall not withhold 
my testimony, come what may.” 

The only reply which Evelyn received to this noble 
declaration of her confidence, both in God and the 
man she loved, was a look of such unqualified, though 
unconscious and respectful admiration, thatit brought 
the blood flaming into her cheek, and a thrill of 
surprise and regret went to her very finger-tps. 
What could it mean ? 

Why give such admiration to such a simple and 
plain act of duty ? ? 

“Jt is just what I expected,” said Frank, “just 
what your cousin predicted, when I proposed to see 
you before I took another step in the business. Ter- 
haps you will not be displeased if I tell you what ho 
said?” 

Evelyn bowed in silence. She could not have 
spoken. She felt tiat her secret was, that it must 
be, betrayed to the calm, self-possessed man belore 
her. And though she would glory in her love for 
her cousin, glory yet now in his hour of sliame and 
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disgrace, yet it was so strange, 60 embarrassing, to 
petray it to a stranger, and one whose sex and age 
increased the timid modesty that crimsoned her 
sheek. 

nr He said, Miss Rivers, with a look that I shall never 
forget, and with the saddest smile that I ever saw 
iy mortal man—such a smile as I should expect ina 
martyr, that I might try if I pleased—and my sug- 
gestion, allow me to say, was strictly professional, 
Miss Rivers. It is our duty to be faithful to a client 
—to do everything in our power to save hm when 
committed to our protection. And in this case I had 
the less scruple, because I believe him to be as inno- 
cent as myself of this crime. I see what your eyes 
would say. That I am acting on the Jesuit principle 
of doing evil that good may come. But I fear that 
yerv few could be found who ventured to cast all 
upon an invisible Helper, as you seem to do, Miss 


Weare” 
av 


Evelyn shook her head sorrowfully. 
“J fearI do not,” she said. “I wish I did.” 
“Well,” he continued, “I have not yet told you 
what your cousin said. He told me I could see you 
and welcome, but that you were about the last woman 
iv the world to be turned from your sense of duty, 
by any consideration whatever. And I have found it 


£0. 

Evelyn blushed a deep, happy blush. 

Oliver was worthy of her, worthy of himself. True 
to both, in the most trying hour. 

“Yet now,” continued Frank Temple, “ though I 
cid not quite believe your cousin, for I have never 
failed before when I had such an object in view, I 
yet begged him to give me a line that would engage 
your confidence in me. And then I had no doubt of 
prevailing.” 

“Indeed!” said Evelyn, blushing, and scarcely 
snowing what tosay. “Surely you cannot often be 
so situated !” 

“Well, you have triumphed,” he said, ‘and Iam 
eartily glad of it. “Miss Rivers, we see so much of 
le worst and meanest sides of human nature in our 
rofession, that it does me good to have my faith in 
it raised, and my idea of your sex elevated. Pardon 
ue for having thus doubted and tried you.” 

Hic took her hand and raised it to his lips with an 
air so respectful that she could not be offended at 
the apparent liberty. 

“Aud what can be done now ?” she asked, eagerly. 

“All that man can do, I will,” he replied. “I am 
convinced there must be some clue to the mystery if 
I can but obtain it. But I fear that your cousin will 
be as obstinate as yourself, so far as he is concerned. 
It seems a family failing,” he added, smiling, “ but 
still, I must try my best—first with him, and then 
with the matter itself. What are we lawyers made for, 
but to grapple with difficulties, I wonder!” 

He tried to speak cheerfully, but Evelyn saw that 
he was deeply anxious. 

“One question more, Miss Rivers. Do you happen 
to know a Miss Wentworth ?” 

“No,” she said; “only by reputation, and I have 
just seen her, that is all.” 

“And now, have you had anyone in your house, 
except your present servants and household ?” 

Evelyn mused for a few minutes. 

“T have dismissed some of them,” she said, “ but 
ouly inferior ones.” 

Then she thought again, And the strange, silent, 
mysterious nurse came to her mind. 

“There was,” she said, thoughtfully—* there was 
one very mysterious and singular person, who came 
us @ nurse when my cousin Oliver was ill, and re- 
nained in attendance on my uncle till his death. But 
sue rarely if ever left the sick room, and no sooner 
had my poor uncle drawn his last breath than she 
left as suddenly and strangely as she came.” 

“And you have not her address ?” 

“Not the least idea of it, even,” she replied. “ As 
I told you, she left without even taking leave, the in- 
stant that the final arrangements had been made after 
uy poor uncle’s death.” 

The lawyer thought for a few minutes, and his 
brow was clouded in a manner which threatened 
little good to the hopes of his client. 

“I should like to see that woman,” ho said. “I 
should like to secher. But it will be necessary to 
consider over the matteralittle. You will, I hope, not 
think me intrusive if I have occasion to repeat my 
Visithere. There may be inquiries to make which 
will be essential for the interests of my client. And, 
meanwhile, take care that nothing is allowed to tran- 
Spire in the household or out of it, All depends on 
Secrecy in a case like this.” 

Evelyn bowed assent. 

“Ishall be under your. orders,” she said, with a 
half sad smile. “And I have at least sense to obey 
implicitly all that you direct.” 

Frank returned her smile. 

_ All but in one thing, which may possibly neutra- 
lise the rest,” he said. “ But it is one that I must can- 





didly acknowledge has given me more confidence in 
you, Miss Rivers, than the most blind obedience could 
have done.” 

“ And what must be done now ?” she asked. 

“All we can do now, my dear young lady, is to 
get bail taken, if possible, which, by the way, I 
scarcely expect under the circumstances, and then 
to make the most earnest inquiries about the persons 
concerned. If not, I shall do my utmost to have the 
trial postponed as long as possible; for, if I ain not 
mistaken, nothing but time can enable us to work out 
the mystery.” 

Evelyn bowed her head sadly. 

“Then I can do nothing?” 

“Only wait in patience—the hardest task a man 
can impose, as Tamaware. But I believe you are 
capable of far more difficult efforts than even that. 
Good morning, Miss Rivers. At least you have 
taught me to believe that nobleness and truth, which 
Ihave sometimes fancied was a myth, does exist in 
woman.” 

He took her hand with a look, which Oliver him- 
self could not have censured, pressed it for an in- 
stant, and then left the room ere Evelyn could sum- 
mon a servant to attend him to the door 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 
They name thee before me— 
A knell to mine ear ; 
A shudder comes o’er me— 
Why wert thou so dear ? 
They know not | knew thee, 
Who knew thee too well, 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 
Too deeply to tell. 
In secret we met; 
In silence I grieve 
That thy heart could forget, 
Thy spirit deceive. 
If E should meet thee, 
After long years, 
How should I greet thee— 
With gilenee and tears ? Anon, 

Bastz Morpavnt’s habits were peculiar in their 
way. It was probably from long custom that the 
chief part of each day was spent either in the com- 
plete collapse of repose, or in some secret arrange- 
ments and occupations which no one but himself, per- 
haps, could fully appreciate or know. Then, when 
evening came, when the dark shades of night closed 
in, it was usually a signal for him to leave his 
house, or else to receive some private and little-known 
guests in his peculiar apartments. Such, at least, 
was ever his plan while in England. 

Edith’s evenings were generally solitary ones, 
though Fantin managed by some device or the other 
to keep a kind of watch over her comfort, as she 
said. At any rate, it was a safe watch over her safety, 
that well accorded with Mr. Mordaunt’s plans and 
wishes. Fantin was certainly inimitable in her posi- 
tion, devoted to all appearances to her young lady, 
and yet playing duenna to the very perfection of the 
character. 

Thus Mr. Mordaunt had perfect confidence in the 
safety of his ward, even while employing himself in 
his own fashion during the hours of day and of night. 

Edith would have found it a difficult task to elude 
the vigilance of Fantin. And yet, to all appearance, 
Fantin was her devoted and faithful servant. 

Basil Mordaunt had, however, apparently no es- 
pecial object to occupy him on the evening of which 
we speak—a day or two after the interview of Frank 
Temple with Evelyn Rivers. He was either indis- 
posed for any particular exertion of mind or body, 
or else his thoughts were so completely engrossed, 
that he preferred the quietness of his own apartment 
to the society of his fellows. 

In truth, his brow was somewhat clouded, and his 
face had an unusual pallor, which was increased by 
the dim light of the only lamp that the apartment 
boasted and the flickering fire-light, the gas chan- 
delier had not yet been lighted. 

Basil preferred gazing from the unveiled window 
on the dull, dimly-lighted square. His mind was 
brooding gloomily on the past and present. ‘T'he 
future, perhaps, was scarcely somuchin his thoughts. 

And yet—and yet it was looming darkly before 
him in shadowy connection with the past, that be- 
came yet more distinct as the end approached. 

But so it often is. The proportions of objects de- 
crease as they come moro nearly in sight. And the 
events that most nearly concern us are often least 
in the thoughts when most nearly at hand. 

It might have been that some facts which some- 
what enraged or baffled him had come to his know- 
ledge. In any case, his eyes wero steadfast and his 
brow somewhat contracted as he sat in that low bay 
window. Object after object passed by like shadows. 

He would have been perplexed to tell whether 
man, woman,or child were the newcomers. A low 
ring at the hall bell equally escaped his notice. And 
then steps came softly along the hall, and to his very 
door. And still he heard it not. The slight click of 





the door handle did at last, however, arrest his at- 
tention. 

He looked around in some surprise, for the servant 
had strict orders never to enter without knocking 
when he was alone. 

The door slowly opened. A figure entered like a 
spectre—so tall, noiseless, and slight, that it was 
scarcely to be fancied that it was flesh and blood. 
The face had a large veil thrown over it. The figure 
was wrapped in a cloak, which clung round it in soft 
folds, and displayed its slenderness as fully as if ut- 
terly free from such loose covering. 

She glided in like a ghost till she stood within a 
few steps of Basil, who had literally been too petri- 
fied to speak, or inquire tlie cause of this extraordi- 
nary visitation. But the stupor lasted but for an in- 
stant. The next moment he had started up with tho 
blood flushing in his face, and his hand passionately 
extended towards the bell. 

“ What are those scoundrels about ?” he exclaimed. 
“ Are you mad, woman ? or are they drunk to let yon 
in without my permission ?” 

The woman laid her hand on his arm. It was cold 
and unearthy inits very touch. A strange thrill ran 
through him at the instant, as he flung the hand from 
him. 

“Hush !” she said, “ hush, Basil, hush ! Iwill not 
trouble you long. Be wise, and let it be in peace and 
quiet that I remain.” 

The voice was so low and mournful that it could 
scarcely be distinguishable—but it fell on the man’s 
ear like a voice from another world. 

“ Who are you ?” he said, a shiver running throngh 
his frame; “‘who are you? flow dare you come 
into my house like a thief? Who are you, I say?” 

“Tt must not be told,” she said, still in the same 
low tones; “it must not be told. Your guilty heart 
tells you too truly, Basil. Shall I add the other 
name ?” 

And she stood before him, still keeping her veil 
over her face, though the darkness was yet suflicient 
to disguise the features. 

Still the host resisted the power of that strange 
woman. 

“T am not to be befooled,” he said—“ not to be 
befooled, woman, by this affectation of mystery. I 
bid you once more explain the meaning of this folly.” 

She glided once more towards the firelight, so that 
it fell full on her face. Then she slowly, very slowly, 
raised the veil, and stood before her host, with an 
unflinching look on her features, that rather chal- 
lenged than shrank from inquiry. 

It was the nurse—Oliver Danvers’s nurse—the 
attendant on his father in his last days. And whiter, 
and more spiritual, more unearthly than ever, she 
looked as the firelight played and flickered on her 
features, and her large eyes seemed to dilate and 
glitter with the fierce yet steady blaze of the fire 
flame. 

Basil Mordaunt gazed wildly; his own eyes fixed 
with a strange persistence on the white face, his fi- 
gure motionless, in the exact attitude which it had 
assumed when he had first perceived those unveiled 
features, and his very hand extended, as it had been 
then, to wave the intruder from the room. 

It was a tableau for a painter or a sculptor, those 
two striking figures, both so powerful in their ex- 
pressions; and both, as it were, rather speaking of 
another world than this. 

“Are you—is it possible?” came gasping from his 
lips. 

ms Yes,” she said, calmly, “ I am your victim, Basil, 
or, rather, the victim of your folly and guilt. Did 
you believe ‘me dead ?” 

“Certainly; long since. They told me so.” 

“T was dead to you and to the world,” she replied, 
“but not to remorse and bitter woe. I have lived for 
deep penance, or I had long since died. But death 
was too blessed a relief for suchas me; I learnt that 
in the illness which you believed had been fatal. The 
priest who had come to tend my dying hours, as he 
believed, bade mo live, to bear my misery and hard- 
ship as I could, for a fit penance. And he bade me 
seek for every means to atone for my past wicked- 
ness and the woe and injuries I had wrought. It 
was for that I have endured tho solitary misery of 
long years ; for that I have tended the sick and the 
dying—have endured hardships, and, God help me! 
have secluded myself from the very touch ard voico 
of those dearest to me in life.” 

Basil had listened like one struck with a catalepsy. 
His face had, for the momeat, become livid with fear 
or rage. His lips quivered, and his eyes flashed with 
an ominous light when she began to speak, but ero 
she had concluded his first impulse and passion 
appeared to have somewhat passed, and he had taken 
his resolve. 

“ Then—then that accounts for your having denied 
yourself the happiness of coming near me,” he said, 
sardonically; “and I really cannot express any very 
profound pleasure that your self-denial has not 
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endured yet alittle longer. I cannot quite understand 
the object df altering your plans after so many years. 
Perhaps you will explain it, and give me some idea 
of the purpose of this visit; and I must be impolite 
enough to request that it may be explained as briefly 
as possible.” 

If her face had been capable of flushing, such 
words might perhaps havo brought the flame to her 
cheeks. Dut the skin had been bloodless for many 
long and painful years, and even the deep emotion 
of the moment had no power to alter the colourless 
liue. 

“It is like you, and it is but fit for me, these 
taunts,” she said, quietly; “but if you are wise, you 
will cease this useless war of words. I have come 
for far different objects, and my visit will be but 
brief, unless you lengthen it.” 

She spoke with a calmness, and a cold, half-scorn- 
ful tone, that weighed, perhaps, far more with her 
hearer than the most bitter reproaches, or the most 
passionate entreaties. 

It spoke of strength, of self-control, of a sort of 
power over his movements and his feelings, that car- 
ried a strange influence with it. 

“Well,” he said, “ well, I cannot pretend to deny 
that in this case, as in many others, ‘ brevity is the 
soul of wit.” Doubtless the pleasure of seeing you 
will be trebled by the compass into which it is com- 
pressed. And when you have informed me of the 
object of your unexpected visit, I shall have no fur- 
ther claim on your valuable time.” 

The woman sat down opposite to the chair where 
he had been seated, and pointed to it for him to re- 
sume his original position. 

“T will soon satisfy you,” she said. “ Whatever 
it may have been once, there is little pleasure in our 
intercourse now. But mark me, Basil! there is 
safety as well as happiness and pleasure to be con- 
sidered, and yours may be involved in the present 
interview.” 

He bowed his head. But the covert smile on his 
face did not escape his companion. She was irrita- 
ted, galled by the mute taunt. 

“lark ye,” she continued. “If you will not be 
ruled in some measure at least by my wishes and 
advice, it may be the worse for you, and for all, 
Basil. If love has ceased, at least fear should re- 
niin.” 

“Fear! I know not the feeling—love! it is an idle 
sound!” he said, scornfully. “Speak of other things 
if you would win a hearing.” 

“ And you would imply that you did not love me?” 
she asked, with a quivering lip. 

“ Never!” 

“ And yet you seduced me from one who worship- 
ped me,” she said, passionately. “Why did you 
woo me so persistently, if you did not love—why did 
you draw me from a husband's arms if you did not 
love—why. ag 

“Come, let us have a truce to this idle list of 
questions,” he interrupted, sharply. “1t can all be 
svon explained. I courted you in other days because 
I wanted your money—your connection—the prestige 
of the whole marriage! And when you belonged to 
another, the impulse was yet stronger. I wanted re- 
venge—revenge on both! It was no love for you, 
rely on it.” 

‘The woman listened eagerly. She seemed to drink 
in, as it were, hisvery words. She drained the cup 
to the dregs. And then she calmly drew herself up 
to her full height. 

“Then you did not love me ?” 

“Never. The sooner you get the delusion out of 
your head the better,” was the reply. 

For some moments she was silent. Her hand 
passed rapidly over her eyes, as if to clear away 
some remaining mist. A moisture bedewed the large 
burning eyes, but it was quickly crushed from beneath 
the lids. 


’ 





(To be continued.) 








Tue French ATLANTIC Cane. — The report 
presented at the second general meeting of the 
Société du Cable Transatlantique Francais (Limited), 
which was held at the City Terminus Hotel on 
November 17, stated that the cables are in excellent 
electrical condition, their insulation has materially 
improved, and the practical working of them sustains 
no detriment whatever from the minute defect stated 
to exist on the section between Brest and St. Pierre, 
with respect to which the directors refer to a report 
received from the then engineers of the company. 
They also annex a report from Mr. C, F. Varley, the 
company’s permanent engineer and electrician, which 
states that “the insulation of the cables continues to 
improve. The rate of transmission continues to inu- 
crease as the telegraphists become more acquainted 
with the working. In a short dime the higher appli- 
ances of science will be brought to bear upon it, and 
the rate of transmission and accuracy of operation 





will be mwch increased.” The engineer's report 
stated that, “even should the defect, contrary to our 
expectations, become a thousand times greater than 
at present, the traffic will not be interrupted, though 
some inconvenience might then occasionally be felt. 
We do not think it possible that, with reasonable care, 
communications through the cable can now be per- 
mancutly stopped by any development of the fault.” 
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Cotovur 1n S1enaL Lamps.—It is asserted that 
railway managers have made about the worst selec- 
tion they could in the colour of their signal-lights. 
Bright yellow is the colour most easily distinguished, 
and violet, red, and green are the least readily re- 
cognised. After yellow, blue is most quickly seen. 

PROFESSOR ROCHLEDER has found a new colouring 
ingredient in madder, in addition to alizarine and 
purpurine, its well-known constituents. The dye is 
soluble in both water and alcohol, crystallising from 
the latter in orange-yellow needles. The boiling 
aqueous solution, mixed with a little acetic acid, 
communicates a beautiful golden tint to wood or silk. 
Madder root contains, unfortunately, too small an 
amount of this substance to render its industrial ex- 
traction profitable. 

Mussrs. Adam and Nicolas Barth, of New York 
city, have proposed a novel plan for street crossing. 
It employs the principle of the elevator, with hori- 
zontal elevated rails to convey the platform from 
side to side. Passengers stop upon the platform, are 
raised to the proper height, conveyed across, and let 
down upon the opposite side of the street. Mechani- 
cally this is perfectly practicable, and might prove 
more acceptable than bridges. ‘The plan is certainly 
free from some of the objections raised against bridges, 
though it might be found on trial to have some defects 
which the bridges do not have. 

STEAM, Fire, TRACTION, AND ROAD-ROLLING 
ENGINES IN THE Mgrropo.is.—The Metropolitan 
Board of Works makes order that no locomotive pro- 
pelled by steam or any other than animal power 
(except a steam fire-engine actually going or return- 
ing from a fire) shall pass through any street or 
place within the limits of the jurisdiction of the 
Board between the hours of six o'clock in the morn- 
ing and ten o'clock in the afternoon of any day. 
With regard to speed, the Board orders that it shall 
not exceed two miles an hour. This order dves not 
extend to the city of London. 

How VALLEYS WERE SHAPRD.—Practically the 
puzzle of all antiquity, fontiwm qui celat origines 
Nilus, has been forced to yield up his secrets to 
British enterprise. Bruce, Speke, Grant, Baker (per- 
chance Livingstone) and Sir R. Napier have lifted 
his veil. Theoretically, Sir R. Napier has stamped 
his early water-slopes with the British doctrines of 
rain and rivers enunciated a century or more ago by 
our glorious, but yet unappreciated countryman, 
Hutton. No ‘convulsion of nature,’ no ‘glacial 
epoch,’ but the rain is the chisel which, in the hand 
of the Almighty Sculptor, has giver. form to the en- 
tire surface of the earth, after the bleck has been 
lifted by fire. 

VEGETABLE Manvure.—Let Liebig be comforted. 
We may yet restore to our soil, and from an unex- 
pected quarter, the annual waste of certain elements 
of their fertility. In the Atlantic Ocean, west of the 
Azores, there exists an area seven times larger than 
all Germany, according to Humboldt, completely 
covered with a dense mass of vegetation. This vast 
floating jungle is called the Sargossa Sea, and a Mon- 
sieur J. Laviniere has calculated that it yearly pro- 
duces enough vegetable matter to manure no less 
than 1,800,000,000 acres. Can these prodigious 
marine prairies and savannahs be utilised for the re- 
plenishment of our improverishing husbandry ? 
This French gentleman, with an original idea, has 
proposed to his agricultural society that the ships 
which are now occupied during the summer in cod- 
fishing shall in other seasons be employed in plough- 
ing into the thick mass of sea-weeds, and ioading 
with cargoes for the Azores, where the vegetable 
matter can be dried and pressed, and, after having 
valuable salts extracted from it, can be conveyed as 
a condensed manure to Europe, or anywhere else. 

Launcu or AN Inon AnMouR-l’LATED FRIGATE 
In St. Pererspurc.—On Wednesday, the 3rd of 
November, the laurch of anu iron armour-plated 
frigate took place at St. Petersburg from the me- 
chanical and shipbuilding establishment of Messrs. 
Simenikoff and Poletick. The launch was success- 
fully performed in presence of the Emperor, the 
Grand Duke Alexander, the Grand Duchess Marie, 
and other members ef the imperial family, besides a 
great number of officers of the army and navy. ‘The 
dimensions of the ship are as follows :—Extreme 
length, 306ft.; extreme breadth, 42ft.; depth of hol, 
S2it. Gin. ; displacement at load draught, 0,740 tons ; 
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nominal horse-power of engines, 800; thickness 
armour plates, Zin. The vessel has two turrets, witi> 
two steel gttms iu each; calibre of guns, Yin. The 
vessel will also have, in addition to the turret guns, 
two smaller guns forward and aft, This vessel wil| 
in some respects, resemble the English armour-pla‘eq 
ship Captain, in having a hurricane deck runnin 
from forecastle to poop. ‘The vessel was designed 
by the late General Chrrneosky, and the building 
superintended by Colonel Gasekas, both of the ship- 
building department, St. Petersburg. The builder 
fer the contractors is Mr. Jon Bain, who for several 
years has been engaged building armour-plated ves. 
sels for the Russian Government in St. Petersburg, 
The engines of the vessel are being constructed by 
Mr.‘Macplierson, of the Baltic Ironworks, St. Petors- 
burg, and are intended to work up to six times their 
nominal horse-power. It is expected that the vessel 
will be ready for service by the end of next year. 

A New VELocipEDE.—Among the many veloci- 
pedes which the present demand has brought fort', 
for some time past the want of a machine combiuing 
speed with comfort, safety with easy recreation, has 
been felt, and velocipedes have been denied to the 
invalid aud the aged. In this new machine, tho 
system of working with the feet is dispensed with; 
the weight of the body, thrown alternately on the 
saddle and on the footboard, as in horse riding, bo- 
comes the moving power, and the machine glides 
forward with ease, and, according to the skill of tho 
rider, with rapidity. Ladies, it is said, can ride on 
it with the same ease as on horseback. 


THE BED OF THE ATLANTIC. 

PRIVATE individuals have dredged at depths of 
250 fathoms ; and a short time since it was believed 
that animal life did not exist at a greater depth than 
300 fathoms. Latterly, however, much greater 
depths havo been attained. 

During the year 1868, the Admiralty, at the re- 
quest of the council of the Royal Society, placed at 
their disposal the Lightning, by the aid of which the 
ocean bed between the Shetlands and Faroe Islands 
was dredged; and not only was the existence of 
new phases of animal life proved, but the existence 
of two adjacent submarine areas, differing totally in 
temperature, ascertained. One of these areas had a 
temperature of 32deg., the other from 46 deg. to 
48 deg. Fahr., both having the same surface tem- 
perature of 52 deg. 

During the present year the vessel Porcupine, 
with a well-trained crew and vastly increased ap- 
pliances, was placed at tho service of the explorers. 
She was fitted with a double-cylinder donkey en- 
gine for the dredge. This was so efficient that it 
was found capable of raising 2,500 fathoms, or three 
miles, of rope, and it raised half a ton of the mate- 
rials of the sea-bed from a depth of 700 fathomsat the 
rate of 100 fathoms an hour. Last year the greatest 
depth dredged was 650 fathoms ; thie year the ocean 
bed has been brought up from a depth of 2,500 fa- 
thoms—rather more than the height of Mont Blauc. 
The deepest dredging was about 250 miles West of 
Ushant. 

Many new forms of animal life wore discovered, 
as well as others which appeared degraded types of 
old forms; numerous new species, and many new 
genera, of foraminifera were raised up from the ocean 
bed, with new echinodermata and sponges. ‘The 
temperature of the water at different levels was ac- 
curately taken by thermometers which had been 
specially constructed to indicate the heat even when 
bearing a pressure equal to several tons on tho 
square inch. A singular mode of raising the small 
echini was adopted—that of attaching a clean 
“swab” of hempen rope to the dredge; this, on 
being raised to the surface, was found loaded with 
echini—many thousands at a single haul. The cold 
area appears to be tie central habitat of the nor- 
thern echini, whereas in the warm area globigerin» 
abound, and the formation of chalk is still going on, 
the cretaceous formation coming down apparently 
unbroken to the present time. The bed of the cold 
area is formed of augite and volcanic sand. Amongst 
the most remarkable results obtained was the fact 
that at great depths the water is highly impregnated 
with carbonic acid gas, and that it is also charged 
with nitrogenous material not in a decomposing 
state, and that this appears to form tho food of tho 
lowest forms of animal life, no vegetable organisms 
being present. 


EripEMics AND ATMOSPHERIC PHENoMENA.—A 
recent writer on this subject broaches the startling 
theory that the cause of the grand epidemics which 
from time to time desolate the world, lies beyond 
the sphere of human action, and it is to be found in 
a morbific disturbance, or sickening, in the earth it- 
self. Unquestionably those great plagues, like com- 
mon diseases, are intensified in their severity by 
defective sanitary arrangements, and are propagate 
by contagion to some extent beyond the actual zones 
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or region of morbific telluric action ; but still, unlike 
smallpox, typhus, and some other diseases—whose 
origin may be ascribed wholly to vicious conditions 
of human life—the occurrence of those great earth- 
born epidemics is wholly beyond the control of man. 
They are deadly influences, of cosmical origin—ma- 
Jadies which swoop down upon mankind as from a 
higher world almost beyond Lis ken—a morbific 
preath which sweeps over the face of the earth, and 
which, although exhaling from our globe, has its 
exciting cause in the varying movements and con- 
ditions in the far-off world of orbs which surround 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON VOLCANOES. 

In the fifth of the lectures on the “ Elements of 
Physical Science,” for the instruction of women, de- 
livered at South Kensington, by Professor Huxley, 
the learned professor briefly recapitulated the posi- 
tions established as to the forces at work in denuda- 
tion: that all denudation, whether pluvial, marine, 
or glacial, tends to transport the dry land into the 
depths of the sea, and there deposit it in horizontal 
beds or strata. Therefore, given time, denudation 
must finally reduce all the land to a submarine plain, 
which would exist for ever if there be no “ repara- 
tive” natural agent—to borrow Dr. Hutton’s phrase 
—competent to perform a reverse operation, and 
carry it up to the earth’s surface and so produce new 
land. What are the agents or reparative forces at 
work to make a new physical world for us? 

Two such reparative agents exist in nature—the 
one is Plutonic, to follow the name used by Sir 
Charles Lyell; the other Vital. By the Plutonic 
agent is meant the hot matter in the inner substance 
of the earth; by the Vital agent, protoplasm. The 
present lecture dealt with the first of these. 

Let the facts be clearly understood ; for there are 
very clearly ascertained facts, apart from all specu- 
lation on the subject. It is an ascertained fact that 
if we make borings into the surface of the earth to 
a depth of 40 to 50 feet, they are affected by the 
temperature of the outer air ; or, in other words, the 
difference between summer and winter is felt. But 
the change is less the farther we go down; the in- 
terior of the earth becomes hotter as we deacend. 
The increase of temperature takes place at the rate 
of about 1 deg. Fahrenheit’s thermometer for every 
50 feet of vertical descent. 

This law has been found to hold good as deep as 
we have been able to penetrate—something about a 
mile in depth, which is only but as a scratch on the 
crust of the earth. But penetrate, say, roughly 
speaking, 5,000 feet, and it will make a difference of 
temperature of 100 deg., with heat sufficient to cook 
an egg. Deeper than this man has not been able to 
penetrate and procure more direct evidence. There 
is, however, still indirect testimony in the fact that 
the water that rises up into these deep borings is 
found to be het. . 

By a vertical section of the earth’s surface, drawn 
toa scale of 57 feet, the lecturer showed how insig- 
nificant, almost imperceptible, is the highest moun- 
tain on the earth’s surface. Nothing, he said, was 
more important in considering these facts than to get 
clear notions of the insignificance of man, physically 
speaking (and, physically speaking, he is as nothing), 
aud of the loftiest peak, even of Himalaya, when 
compared with the crust of the earth. But, suppose 
we could bore down below the greatest depths man 
has reached, there is every reason to believe that the 
temperature will continue rising 1 deg. for every foot 
of depth; and it follows that at a depth of 20 miles 
there would be a temperature of 2,000 deg., and at 
#0 miles of 3,000 deg.° 

A temperature of between 2,000 deg. and 3,000 
deg. must be great enough to melt all substances 
with which we are acquainted; and all the rocks 
which compose the crust of the earth would fuse like 
wax ina caudle, Hence the assumption is that the 
whole of the interior of the earth at these depths is 
fluid. It is not affirmed that this has been proved, 
but the whole tendency of modern scientific conclu- 
sion is to regard the earth as a huge mass of molten 
matter covered by a thin crust. 

As a matter of fact, melted rock is being constantly 
thrown out in many parts of the world, and in enor- 
mous quantities, from certain vents or holes in the 
crust of the earth. These are volcanoes. ‘That they 
are mountains is only an accident; the vent is the 
essential part of the volcano. ‘These facts, however, 
alone would uot help towards the reparation of the 
solid laud without some force to throw it up. ‘The 
lecturer remarked that amongst the writings of men 
®: great name there were few which had afforded 
him more instruction than those of the celebrated 
Bishop of Cloyne, Berkeley. 

Berkeley has never had proper credit given him 
for pointing to the canse of these eruptions. His 
Conjectures do not appear distinctly in any of his 
Writings, but he often communicated them in conver- 
sation to his friends. He observed that all tho re- 
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markable volcanoes in the world were near the sea. 
It was his opinion, therefore, that a vacuum being 
made in the bowels of the earth by a vast body of 
inflammable matter taking fire, the water rushed in 
and was converted iuto steam; which simple cause 
was sufficient to produce all the wonderful effects of 
volcanoes. That is exactly where we stand now ; 
all modern scientific observation has come to a con- 
clusion almost identical with the conjecture of Bishop 
Berkeley, that a volcanic eruption is neither more 
nor less than the force of steam. 








FAIRY BASKETS. 


Sort, silky brown hair, with shifting lights of gold 
—eyes where the deep wine-bright sparkles melted 
into black, and a fresh, youthful complexion, pink 
and white, like a mountain daisy—that was Metella 
Hayes, sitting under the old hazel copse shadows, 
where trails of silver-blossomed{clematis threw their 
graceful tendrils from tree to tree, and the scarlet 
lobelia blazed like a torch of fire in the green gloom 
of the woodland paths. And Ralph Medway, lean- 
ing with folded arms against the old moss-enamelled 
tree trunk, looked at her, secretly thinking that he 
had never seen so fair a creature. 

“ What are you musing about so intently ?” asked 
Metella, suddenly glancing up, and desisting from 
her dreamy occupation of tracing the shape of a fal- 
len leaf on the moss at her feet, with ber parasol end. 
Medway coloured and smiled. 

“T cannot tell you just now, Mettie.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Oh—because——” 

‘* Because is a woman’s reason.” 

“ And a man’s too, sometimes. Oh, Mettie, take 
care!” 

For a quick motion of her restless hand, catching 
in the vine stems beside her, broke from the slender 
wrist a little bracelet of carved sandal-wood, ‘I'he 
perfumed bits of wood rolled all about, and close to 
Medway’s feet came the pendant, a pair of tiny bas- 
kets carved with Oriental cunning. 

“ Never mind,” said Mettie carelessly, as he stooped 
to gather the fragments! “it will never be good for 
anything again, and | was tired of the old thing long 
ago. Please don’t trouble yourself, Mr. Medway !” 

“T will not, then. But Mettie, these fairy baskets, 
they are too pretty to be thrown away. Come, let 
us be sentimental for once, and separate them from 
their tiny ring. You shall wear one and I the other, 
a bond uniting our two hearts; and if I am ever ill 
or in trouble, I will send the gage to you, a silent 
token thereof !” 

“ And if ever I send mine to you?” laughed Met- 
ella, attaching the toy to the watch-chain at her 
throat. 

“T will come, obedient to its summons, if seas 
wider than the Pacific, mountains loftier than the 
Sierra Nevada, separated us!” 

Both spoke jestingly, yet an undercurrent of seri- 
ous carnestness thrilled in their voices. 

“Ts it a compact, Metella ?” 

“ Yes, it is a compact!” 

“ And now,” said Ralph Medway, bending over 
her with inexpressible tenderness in his mien. “I 
will tell you what I was thinking about, Mettie, for 
then P 

‘** Dear me—I hope I haven't interrupted a tete-a- 
tete.” 

It was Mrs. Pyle’s voice, soft, silken, and hollow, 
and Mrs. Pyle stood before them in her pretty 
widow’s cap, with its fluttering streamers of white 
crape, scarcely purer than her own waxen com- 
plexion. 

“Shall I go away?” she hazarded, in charming 
indecision. 

“Go away! Certainly not,” said Mettie, vexed at 
the blushes whose billowy scarlet she could feel 
creeping over her face, and starting to her feet. 
“ Why, itis almost six! and I must get back, er 
mamma will think I am lost.” 

She sprang lightly to her feet, and hurried away 
through the long lines of red sunset light that nade 
a rosy ladder, streaming through the tree trunks, 
while Mrs. Pyle looked deprecatingly up into Med- 
way’s face. 

“T have driven her away—and you will never 
forgive me.” 

“Pray do not feel so conscience-stricken, Mrs. 
Pyle,” he laughed. 

“But she is so lovely, and it is so delightfully 
romantic out here. And I don’t blame you for ad- 
miring her. I should admive her, if I were a man. 
I don’t wonder she is engaged already, young as she 
i.” 

“Engaged!” 

“Yes; didn’t you knowit? To her cousin, a rich 
old bachelor in London, Mettie Hayes is just the 
girl who would prefer being ‘an old man’s darling,’ 





particularly if the matrimonial chaias were pretty 
well studded with jowels.” 

“T had not heard of it.” 

“No? Well, I suppose Mettie didn’t want the ru- 
mour to spoil the pleasure of her summer here. Dear 
little Mettie! she is a bit of a flirt ; and, after all, whc 
can wonder ?” 

Honeyed words, undermining the happiness of twc 
young lives—barbed, cruel commonplaces, carrying 
their sting straight home. If Mrs. Pyle had been 2 
man, Ralph Medway would have knocked her down 
then and there ; but she was a bewitching little widow, 
and he felt vaguely as if he ought to be grateful for 
the unpalatable dose that she held to his lips. 

“You'll give me your arm, though I'm not Mettie 
Hayes?” she said, artlessly “For I’ve had a long 
walk, and I’m so tired.” 

Mr. Medway promptly acceded. Mrs. Pyle was 
very pretty, and very anxious to doff her widow’s 
weeds in favour of new orange blossoms, and conse- 
quently she improved the occasion to the best of her 
abilities. But it was of no use. Mr. Medway’s heart 
might have been labelled, like a seat at the opera, 
“Taken.” She had blighted Metella’s future, but she 
had not in any way improved her own prospects. 

Ralph Medway sat up late that night, the red tip 
of his cigar glowing through the dusk of the summer 
night, as he gazed out athwart the star-sprinkled 
gloom. So Mettie had been deceiving and trifling 
with him, making a mere plaything of his heart. It 
was well he had found it out thus early in the game. 

When Metella came down to breakfast the next 
morning, looking more like a mountain daisy than 
ever, in her pink and white morning wrapper. There 
was a vacant chair opposite her. Mr. Medway had 
returned to London! 

Mettie Hayes had a deal of pride in her fragile or- 
ganisation, and no one ever knew the sinkiug at her 
heart, the rain of tears shed on her midnight pillow. 
She suffered, and made no sign! But she still wore 
the frail basket of scented sandal-wovod upon her 
watch-chain. 

“ Of course it don’t mean anything now,” she said 
to herself, “ but I don’t like to throw it away. He 
would not keep his, but then men and women are 
constituted differently.” 

Ralph Medway went back to London determined to 
forget the brown-haired blonde whose dewy eyes had 
lighted up the shadows of the midsummer woods so 
enchavtingly ; but the slow-winged years crept by, 
and he could not forget. 

Mrs. Paulina Pyle did not pretermit her efforts to 
become Mrs. Paulina somebody else, and her chief 
object of prey was Mr. Medway. 

“ Upon my word,” mused Ralph, one bright October 
night, as he was walking home from a late soirée, or 
reception, or some such gathering of fashionable folly, 
“if I’m not pretty careful, the Pyle will marry me 
by main force. A man might have a worse wife than 
Patuiua, tov, tough she has some little peculiarities 
that are unpleasant to me. How unlike she is to 
Metella—dear little Metella! I wonder what has 
become of her ?” 

Involuntarily his hand sought the pendant of his 
watch-chain, where a tiny scented basket hung, with 
key, seals, and all the other appendages of a gentle- 
man’s watch—a toy whose spicy oriental fragrance 
brought back the woods, and the red lines of sunset, 
and Metella’s face, like a half-forgotten dream. 

He was standing on the steps next day, with a 
swarm of little nephews and nieces clinging demon- 
stratively around him, when a sturdy old farmer, 
with a face brown and ruddy as an autumn leaf 
drove up to the door. 

“Good morning, sir,” cried the countryman, in a 
voice that was bluff and hearty as a gale of wind in 
the pine forests. 

“Good morning, sir,” returned our hero. 

“I’ve brought that there peck o’ chestuuts, ordered 
last week.” 

“Peck of chestnuts?” 

“Oh, yes, uncle Ralph!” chimed in half-a-dozen 
small voices, “we are to have a chestnut-roasting, 
for Pen’s birthday. It’s all right.” 

And accordingly the basket of brown shining trea- 
sures was brought in, escorted by a full procession 
of children, and transferred to a big wooden tray on 
the kitchen table, Uncle Ralph presiding in a very 
bewildered sort of way. 

As the farmer poured the chestnuts ont with a 
cheerful, rattling sound, something clicked against 
the side of the tray, that was neither prickly burr, 
varnished leaf, nor brown, gleaming nut. 

“ Hollo!” cried Master Penford, the hero of the 
birthday occasion. 

“ Oh, uncle!” squeaked little Peggy, “it’s a fairy’s 
cup, so little, aud so fragrant !” 

“Fairy’s fiddlestick!” cried Tom. “It’s a cher- 
rystone that the squirrels have nibbled the kernel 
out of.” 

Mr. Medway took it in his hand. It was a tiny 
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basket carved from sandal-wood, the match to the 
toy hanging at his watch-chain. 

Metella’s basket! Was it the summons they had 
talked of in that dreamy way, years'and years ago? 

He turned to the stout old farmer, who was com- 
placently counting his money previous to depositing 
it in a very old purse. 

* You must have been quite industrious to gather 
all these nuts!” he said, diplomatically. 

“Didn’t gather one on ’em!” 

“ No 2” 

“The children, they’re handy, and I al’ays lets *em 
have the money ; and old Mrs, Hayes’ daughter, she 
picked a lot. ‘I'bey’re dreadful poor folks, andI like 
to do ‘em a good turn when I can!” 

“Tlayes, Hayes!” repeated Medway, nervously. 
“I think—lI am quite sure they must be old acquain- 
tances of mine! The daughter is married ?” 

“No, Metelly an’t married, though she’s a nice 
looking girl, and ——” 

* Are you going back ?” 

“Straight as a line. THaiy’t got nothin’ else to 
sell. Want a lift?” . 

“T would be willing to pay you well if—— 

“Don’t want no pay fora friendly jog. Jump in, 
at once,” 

It was not far from the great metropolis—close on 
one of those railroads whose iron veins form part of 
its giant system of vitality, where Farmer Dodge’s 
dwelling reared its stack of antique chimneys, witha 
steep, wooded hill rising up behind, all gorgeous in 
its late autumnal dyes. 

“D'ye see that little one-story house, half-way up 
the hill? There ain't but one there, so you can’t 
miss it.” 

“ Yes, I soe it.” 

“ Well, that’s where the widow Hayes and her dar- 
ter live. I'd drive you up there, but the old horse is 
pretty well tired out.” 

“ Thanks; there is no necessity. Ican walk.” 

A little, low-eaved, wooden cottage, with a border 
of bright blossoms in front and a blackbird’s cage 
hanging in the sunshine—it was but a sorry casket 
for his jewel to sparkle in. 

Metella was sitting in the doorway, sewing, her 
fair head bent, and one loosened curl hanging ou the 
eheek whose bleom was rich and delicate as ever. 
She looked up as he advanced towards the cottage. 

“Mr. Medway!” 

Ho drew from his breast the carved bit of wood, 
and held it towards her. 

“T have come, Metella!” 

And then eusned explanations, understandings, re- 
newed words of earnest import. Mettie told him 
how her father’s death had plunged them into po- 
verty; how the toil of her fragile fingers supplied 
the little home with daily bread; but a day or two 
she had lost from the bit of ribbon that now 
circled her slender throat in lieu of a gold chain, the 
tiny relic of olden times. 

“Oh, Ralph, it was as if Thad lost the only link 


” 


since 


that bound me to the suuny past! I searched 
through the wood paths. I wearied my eyes seek- 
ing smong the rustling drifts of dead leaves, but all 
in vain. And now you have broaght it back 
to me!” 


“And what has become of your engagement to 
the old bachelor cousin ?” 

“| was never engaged to any one, and Mrs. Pyle 
kuew that she was speaking a falsehood.” 

“My poor little Mettie! and that one false breath 
of gossip has blighted both our lives! Bat it is all 
past now, and the future lies before us as bright as 
vur brightest dreams.” 

When Ralph Medway returned to his home, he 
brought Metella Hayes with him as his wife, and 
Mrs. Paulina Pyle was sorely discomfited ! 


A. R. 





Tenant Rigut ry Encuanp.—There has been a 
large meeting of the members of the Shropshire 
Chamber of Agriculture, at Wenlock, to discuss the 
question of compensation for unexnausted improve- 
ments on land. Mr. Kh. J. More was voted to the 
chair. The discussion Was opened by Mr. Evan 
Davies, sen., who argued that the question was not 
one that affected the farmer simply, but the country 
at large, since no man in his senses would invest a 
large amount of his capital iu the improvemeut of 
land so long as he had no security for its return; 
and the result was that many farms were but in- 
differently cultivated, and consequently much food 
was lost to the nation. His idea was that a legisla- 
tive enactment giving the tenant compensation for 
unexhausted improvements was necessary, and he 
would move: “That it is necessary for the en- 
couragement of a better cultivation of the soil that 
legislation should be obtained to give to the tenant 
compensation for his unexhausted improvements.” 
This was seconded by Mr. James Beddoes. Colonel 
Corbett, M.P., testified to the ability with whic) Mr. 








Davies had brought the matter forward, but considered 
that leases would be more generally liked by both 
landlord and tenant than the plan proposed, and he did 
not see any difficulty in the way of granting leases. 
In his opinion the objection to leases was greater on 
the part of the tenant than on the side of the land- 
lord. He (Colonel Corbett) had repeatedly offered 
them, and could not get his tenants to take them. 
He thought that no tenant could work as well under 
a Tenant-right Bill as under a lease, as in the latter 
case he would know how many years he had to de- 
pend upon to recoup himself for his outlay. After a 
lengthy discussion, in the course of which the chair- 
man showed that some years ago it was the custom 
in Salop to grant compensation to a tenant for un- 
exhausted improvements on his leaving a farm, which 
is now the practice in Lincolnshire and Kent, and ad- 
vised that, instead of asking for legislation on the 
subject, the old custom by common consent be resort- 
ed to, the following resolution was carried :— That 
it is necessary for tlie encouragement of a better cul- 
tivation of the soil thatlegislation should be obtained 
to give to the tenant compensation for his unexhaust- 
ed improvements in the case of buildings and drain- 
age, the landlord’s permission having previously 
been obtained.” A vote of thanks to the chairman 
closed the proceedings. 








FACETIZ. 





Wnuart is the difference between the outer wall of 
a bridge and two nice young ladies? The one is a 
parapet, and the others a pair-o’-pets, of course. 

AT a negro ball, in lieu of ‘ Not transferable ” on 
the tickets, a notice was posted over the door. “No 
gentleman admitted unless he comes hisself.” 

AT THE Bottom OF 1T.—We are‘informed that the 
cracks in the columns of the Holborn Viaduct have 
arisen out of a misunderstanding.—Fun. 

SpaNnisu INTELLIGENCE.—The crown of Spain has 
been offered to the Duke of Genoa. Of course he 
will accept the Genoa-rous gift.—Fun 

ImporTANT.—It is reported from Compiégne, that 
the Prince Imperial has smoked his first cigar, and 
that his papa gave it to him. 

A LINE in one of Moore’s songs runs thus: “ Our 
couch shall be roses, bespangled with dew.” To 
which a sensible girl replied: “"’Twonld give me 
the rheumatiz, and so it would you.” 

A PHYSICIAN boasting at dinner that he cured his 
own hams, one of his guests remarked. “ Well, 
doctor, I would sooner be your ham than your pa- 
tient.” 

HOSPITABLE EXPEDIENT. 

Affectionate Wife: “I say, dear, here’s old Blank 
come again for dinner. What's to be done ?” 

Husband: “ He hates pork; tell him we've roast 
pig for dinner and he’s sure to go.” 

Sportinec THECRops.—They don’t manage some 
things better in San Francisco. We observe that, at 
the Mechanics’ Fair held there recently, there was 
exhibited a rope made of the twisted hair of convicts 
cropped in the state prison. In England we make 
much more profit out of the trimming of our felons— 
we make expensive chignons of them.—Fun. 

BIRDS OP A FEATHER. 

“ Husband, I wish you would buy me some pretty 
feathers.” 

“ Indeed, my dear little wife, you look better with- 
out them.” 

“ Oh, no,” said she, coaxingly, “you always call 
me your litfle bird, and how does a bird look without 
feathers ?” 

A GENTLEMAN who was rather impatient at table, 
declared he wished he could manage without ser- 
vants, as they were greater “ plague than profit.” 
* Why not have a dumb waiter?” suggested a 
friend. “ Oh, no,” returned the other; ‘I have tried 
them; they don’t answer.” 

PaLMAM QUI MeEkvuiT Fgerat.— The Suez Canal 
is opened, and its projector, we are told, is to be 
made a Senator and a Duke of France, in commemo- 
ration of the great event. We congratulate M. de 
Lesseps on two things—on getting through the De- 
sert, and on getting his deserts.— Punch. 

“BoGig OCARRIAGES.”"—We see that bogie car- 
riages are recommended for our railways. What 
they are we have not the ghost of an idea; but we 
think we can imagive the terror of a child, on being 
threatened with a journey ina bogiecarriage! Even 
to us children of « larger growth a title such as this 
is hardly an attractive one. There is something 
weird and ominous in the notion of a night spent in 
a bogie carriage. Accidents on railways are tolerably 
frequent, and who knows what might happen -in so 
ghastly a conveyance ? If these carriages be adopted, 
we should really recommend that another name be 
found for them, lest the nerves of timid people be 
shattered in advance, and the railways lose thereby 
a large pronortion of their passengers. The idea of 


fogey carriages seems ferrible enongh.—that js 
carriages reserved exclusively for fogies. But to 
weak and nervous persons a fogey carriage wonla 
not seem s0 frightful as a bogie one. For instancg 
they whose nerves are at the mercy of tho Spiritual. 
ists would scarcely dare to travel in a bogie carriage, 
Who knows but, if such formidable titles be adopted, 
we may shortly hear of somebody inventing a ghost 
cab or a goblin omnibus ? 


ECONOMY WITH ELEGANCE. 

The Empress: Eugenie appears to have worked 
wonders in the way of civilising those whom some- 
body has called Mussulwomen, by the excellénce of 
her dress. Therefore the Pall Mall Gazette gives 
her just credit in an occasional note, remarking 
that— 

“ The doctrine whicly has so long, so earnestly, yet 
so ineffectually been preached to women, that they 
should not care-about their dress and outward ap- 
pearance, has received a severe shock by the influ- 
ence which the Empress of the French is said to 
have exercised as regards: the Turkish women at 
Constantinople.” 

The Empress of the French deserves to be extolled 
for dressing as splendidly as her Imperial resources 
will enable her. In so doing, she sets an ad- 
mirable example. By all means let the women of 
England copy it studiously. ‘hen they will dress, 
not exactly as she dresses in her circumstances, but 
as she would dress if she were in theirs: ‘They will 
not. carry their imitation of the Empress of the 
French so far as to incur bills which no man but one 
as rich as an emperor need be can stand.—Punch. 

AN OBJECTION OVERCOME: 

Though commerce is said to be in a bad way, 
trade must be looking up, to judge from this adver- 
tisement, clipped from a provincial paper: 

“ Wanted, a housemaid. A parlour maid kept. 
State age, wages, andal! particnlars. A personal in- 
terview preferred. ‘One who has lived in a trades- 
man’s family not objected to. Apply to Mrs. ——, 
S—— House, near ——.” 

Let the community of tradesmen take comfort! 
The prospects of a servant who has lived in their 
families are not hopelessly destroyed ; to be in their 
employ does not impress an entirely indelible stain 
on her character. Let the hopes of housemaids look 
up! ‘To be in the service of folks who keep a shop 
needs not necessarily to bea bar azainst their return 
to respectability and genteel situations —Fun. 

LORDS AND LADIES OF THE LAKE. 

In an otherwise delightful letter from Naples we 
read— 

“Such are the antecedents of the illustrious House 
of Savoy, which, emerging from the Lake of Geneva, 
has acquired possession of and given a King to Italy.” 

This, then, is the family of the Water-King, of 
whom we read with a shudder in the “ Tales of Ter- 
ror.” Are the princesses of the House Mermaids? 
No wonder Cupids ride the Lion of the Deeps.— 
Punch. 

A SMALL WAIST SHOW. 

We understand that preparations are on foot for 
what must prove a most attractive exhibition.” A 
show of marvellously fat men, gifted with enormous 
circumference of. person, has lately been immensely 
successful in America; and it is conceived that a 
similar success will here attend an exhibition of tiny- 
waisted women. 

Fashion lately has revived the painful practice of 
tight-lacing, and it is with the view of showing what 
distortion and deformity are occasioned by this habit 
that the contemplated show of small waists has been 
started. What in fashionable parlance is considered 
a “good figure ” will be exhibited in all its horrors 
of unhealthiness. ‘The instruments of torture 
whereby small waists are produced will be publicly 
displayed by the side of their fair victims. At the 
head of each exhibitress a placard will be placed, 
stating the exact circumference of her contracted 
waist, and describing the duration of the nausea and 
headaches, and the giddiness and fainting fits to 
which it has exposed her. Her doctors’ bills will 
also be publicly displayed, so that young men may 
be warned against a marriage with a girl whose 
pinched ribs must prove ruinous in pills and other 
physic. Moreover, a physician will attend, and de- 
liver daily lectures upon female anatomy, poiuting 
out how the construction of the lungs and other 
vital organs, which are injured by tight lacing, is 
certain to result in lasting indigestion and pulmonary 
derangement. ; 

To show, too, how a fashionable compression of 
the waist is destructive to the graceful carriage of 
the person, the victims of tight lacing will be, at 
certain periods, paraded round the show-room, and 
attention be directed to the mincing shortness of 
their steps, the panting of their breath, and their very 
ungainly postures. To put them further through 





their paces, a band'will attend daily and play some 
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lively dance music, when it will be seen how un- 
gracefully they move, and how incapable they are of 
any muscular exertion. Great caution will be need- 
ful ip this portion of the show, for fainting fits are 


nearly certain to occur when waltzing is attempted | 
| and is attended by the same lesions, as fellow the 


jnatight pair of stays, which drive blood to the 
brain and impede the respiration. 

Asmall waist being simply a fashionable deformity, 
and one that is productive of much domestic misery, 


it is hoped that the “ Small Waist Show ” may have | 


a good effect, and much reduce the number of our 
future victims of tight lacing. 

To contrast with the contorted figures there ex- 
hibited, it is proposed that some ladies may every 
day be present who have the good sense never to 
wear corsets. Their easy, graceful bearing, bright 
eyes, and clear complexions will present a pleasing 
picture by the side of the poor, pale, emaciated 
creatures, Who, by acquiring a small waist, have 
squeezed their life’s blood out of them. 

A lady, laced so tightly that she can scarcely 
stand, in any walk of life is sure to make no pro- 
gress. If she marries, she will always bea drag 
upon her husband; and if she remains single, as 
most probably she will, her wasp’s waist will en- 
geuder a temper somewhat waspish. Ladies who 
are laced within an inch of their lives have very 
small vitality for any work of usefulness. 

Small appetites are certain to accompany small 
waists, and want of food is certain to occasion want 
of vigour. The utmost that a lady can do when 
tightly laced is to lie upon a sofa, with a headache 
and a smelling-bottle, and to gasp some feeble small 
talk when fine ladies come to call on her.—Punch’s 
Pocket Book, 1870. 

A Perrecr Curzt.—A young minister, whose re~ 
putation for veracity was not very good, once ven- 
tured to differ with an old doctor of divinity as to 
the efficacy of the use of the rod. “Why,” said he, 
“the only time my father ever whipped me, it was 
for telling the truth.” “ Well,” retorted the doctor, 
“it eured you of it, didn’t it?” 

A Drawine Man.—* Can you draw, young man?” 
inquired Quilp of an applicant for a private tutor- 
ship. “Certainly,” replied the candidate. “ At ten 
years of age I could draw beer ; at twelve a picture ; 
at fifteen a truck loaded with cabbage; at sixteen an 
inference ; at twenty a bill of exchange. If I were 
an actor, I believe 1 could draw the largest kind of 
house; but being a teacher, I am content to draw a 
salary, and the bigger the better.” ‘‘ You'll do,” 
said Quilp. 

A GREENHORN.—A chap from the country deter- 
mined to spend a few days in London, for the pur- 
pose of seeing all the sights ; and, in order to strike 
his acquaintance at home with a proper idea of the 
importance of his visit, he dined at a fashionable re- 
staurant. When he was ushered in to dinner the 
first day, he was surprised at the number of people 
who sat down, as well as the vastness of the dining- 
room. He was equally surprised to see that each 
man had a printed account of his dinner before him, 
and that each one, as he thought, ate according to 
the directions, He was very bungry, and well he 
might be, after waiting three hours over the usual 
time; so he attacked the head of the bill with vi- 
gour, and ate down as far as he could, but soon came 
toastand. Just then the gentleman on his right 
requested the waiter to bring him some oyster-pie, 
which our friend heard, and instantly referred to the 
list to see where it was. “ What!” exclaimed he, 
with astonishment, turning to his neighbour, “ are 
you all the way downthere? Why,I have only got 
to roast beef, and I feel already as if I should bust.” 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hear AND WATER CEMENT. — Melt forty-six 
pounds of resin and five pounds of linseed or other 
oil or grease in an iron pot; and when nearly melted, 
put iu eighty-four pounds of dry calcined plaster of 
Paris, twenty pounds of white sand or brown sand, 
and twenty pounds of the refuse matter from the 
Pipes aud retorts of gas works, said dust being both 
of a brown and black colour. Let them boil, and 
while boiling mix the ingredients by stirring and 
mixing with an iron fork with a wooden handle, and 
when all mixed, pour the same into casks or moulds 
ready for use. 

AN Antipore To Prosprorvs Porson.—Mr. Per- 
Sonue, a well-known chemical experimenter of Paris, 

‘as Just communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
Sule important facts in connection with poisoning 
ty phosphorus. Ile believes that the fatal effects of 
Phosphorus on the human organism are occasioned 
by the fact that the substance rapidly absorbs the 
oxygen of the blood whilst burning in that liquid; 
and in order to demonstrate this he performed a 
Series of experiments with pyrogallic acid, which 
Has quite a difleveat composition from phosphorus, 





| but possesses the like property of absorbing ener- 


getically the oxygen of air when placed in contact 
with an alkali. The results have shown that the 
administration of the acid to dogs in doses varying 
from two to four grammes, produces the same effects, 


use of phosphorus. As a practical consequence, and 
in order to prevent the baneful effects of phosphorus, 


| or pyrogallic acid, M. Personne advises the use of 


turpentine, which must prevent the internal com- 
bustion, since, as is well known, it opposes the ra- 
pid absorption of atmospheric oxygen by phosphorus, 
even at alow temperature. This theoretical view 
has just been applied with complete success in two 
cases of poisoning by phosphorus under treatment in 
the Paris hospitals. The patients rallied completely 
through the timely administration of essence of tur- 
pentine. Cases of poisoning by phosphorus are so 
frequent that it is extremely important to become 
acquainted with an antidote which has hitherto fur- 
nished the best results. 


“KING CHRISTMAS.” 
Come hither, bring the holly, boys, 
Bring forth your emerald boughis ; 
Bring forth your merry, sportive toys, 
For trees and mistletoes. 
King Christmas, with his usual cheer, 
And with his ruddy glow, 
To liven up our waning year. 
Comes smiling on us now. 
So wreathe a chaplet for his brow 
He comes ’midst wiuter’s ice, 
To lighten gloom—sadness dispel, 
And bid our hearts rejoice! 


Come hither; to the sumptuous meal, 
Where plenty sheds her store, 
And with a hearty bumper, we'll 
Drink to his health once more ! 
And may he-bring a bounteous lot 
To those who need supply, 
That those within the humble cot 
May join our festive cry! 
So wreathe a chaplet for his brow, &c. 
Come hither, join our joyous lays, 
Come in a jovial throng ; 
Let’s honour do the king, boys, 
Who's here to greet each one! 
For quick his merry form flies, 
Tho’ yearly he’s our guest ; 
And since he does us good, boys, 
For him let’s do our best! 
So wreathe a chaplet for his brow, &c. 
He comes with times of gladness: 
With pictures graced witl: mirth, 
Displacing scenes of sadness ; 
We hail his face on earth! 
Then greet him to his regal throne 
With loud, triumphant lays; 
Throughout th land the vales shall ring, 
Re-echoing forth his praise. 
So wreathe a chaplet for his brow, &c. 


Gro. C. Swaly. 








GEMS. 


TAKE all the interest out of this world, and there 
wouldn’t be friendship encugh left for seed. 

Hz who can take advice is sometimes superior to 
him who can give it. 

Most of the shadows that cross our path through 
life are caused by standing in our own light. 

GrueF knits two hearts in closer bonds than hap- 
piness ever can; as common sufferings are far 
stronger links than common joys. 

Honour, like the shadow, follows those who flee 
from it; but honour flees from those who pursue it. 

Every dewdrop, every rainbow, has a whole 
heaven within it, and so has every pure and human 
heart. 

WE spend a great portion of our life in making 
blunders, and a great deal more in correcting them. 

MEN want restraining as well as propelling power. 
The good ship is provided with anchors as well as 
sails. 

THE vain man idolises his own person, and here 
he is wrong; but he cannot bear his own company, 
and here he is right. 

A WOMAN with more heart than brain, more soul 
than intellect, more emotion than imagination, with 
an agreeable share of health and beauty, is the “ rose 
without the thorn.” 





Loss or Tur Royat Sranpaxp.—Intelligence 
has been received vi the total loss of the Royal 
Standard on a sand bank near St. Thomas, on the 
coast of Brazil. She leit Gravesend on the 12th of 





August for Melbourne, under the command of a Cap- 
tain Clarke. Part of the crew were missing, and 
eight ladies (passengers) were known to have been 
drowned, while nothing whatever had been saved 
from the wreck. The ladies drowned were Mrs. 
Dumett and five daug!iters, Mrs. Lawrence, and Miss 
Stoddard. Captain Clarke, his wife and child, and 
twenty-one passengers and crew were taken off the 
wreck by a Brazilian brig. 


“STATISTICS. 





Tue number of gallons of British spirits retained 
for consumption in Scotland in the year 1858 was 
4,907,701. ‘he quantity in the previous year was 
4,983,009 gallons. In England the yavtity retained 
for consumption was 11,337,225 galloas, against 
11,323,713 gallonsin the previous year. There were 
retained for consumption in Ireland in 1868, 4,773,710 
gallons, and in 1867, 4,892,654 gallons. 

TRADE or 1868.—The “Annual Statement of 
Trade and: Navigation,” now issued for 1868, gives 
the revised figures as follows: Real value of the im- 
ports of merchandise into the United Kingdom from 
foreign countries, 227,700,061/.; aud from British 
possessions, 66,993,547/.; making a total import of 
the value of 294,693,6081., an amount exceeded only 
in the year 1866. Declared value of the exports of 
produce of the United Kingdom, 179,677,812/, an 
amount exceeded only in 1866 and 1867 ; computed 
value of the exports of foreign and colonial produce, 
48,100,642/. ; making a total export amounting to 
227,778,454. The total of import and exports in 
1868, therefore, was 522,472,062/. The total in 1855 
was 260,234,1501.; in 1860, 237,505,2241.; in 1865, 
489,903,861/.; in 1866, 534,195,9561.; in 1867, 
500,985, 6667. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TuHE.SworD AND THE SCABBARD.—A wag, on 
seeing his friend with something under his cloak, 
asked him what it was. “A poniard,” answered he ; 
but he observed that it was a bottle—taking it from 
him, and drinking its contents, he returned it, say- 
ing, * There, 1 give you the scabbard back again.” 

THE late Bishop Phillpotts gave to the county of 
Cornwall an important and valuable theological 
library. It was given on condition that within three 
years of his demise a room suitable for its reception 
should be provided. A large and handsome structure 
is now being erected at Truro, and is iutended as a 
memorial to the deceased Bishop. 

Her Maszsty’s Government, according to infor- 
mation received through the British Minister at 
Washington, is disposed to reduce the single-rate of 
postage for prepaid letters between the United King- 
dom to threepence. A proposition similar to this was 
made last month by the American (ivvernment, and 
the New York Times says it is now probable that the 
reduced rate will be established. 

Mittats’s “Trust Mer.”—Some country folks 
were standing before a picture by Millais, called 
“Trust Me,” in which an elderly squire confronts his 
daughter, who holdsa letter behind her back. The 
picture admits of more explanation than one, for Mr. 
Millais has that rare faculty of putting blended ex- 
pressions into his faces which often puzzles us, as 
the expressions of real faces do. But that offered 
by one of the party is as new, we will be bound to 
say, to the painter as to our readers. ‘“ Yousee,” he 
said, “she has got a letter in her hand, which she 
is keeping back from the man inthe red coat. Well, 
he is the postman, and has just given her the letter ; 
I suppose it’s from abroad. She hasn't the money to 
pay the postage, so she says ‘ T'rust Me.’” 

Lives Lost IN BatTLe.—An article in the last 
number of the Preussische Jahrbiicher draws an inte- 
resting comparison between the losses of the rival 
armies in the battle of Kéniggriitz, and those sus- 
tained at the other principal battles of the last two 
centuries. 1t appears that the Prussians lost at Ké- 
niggriitz in dead, wounded, and missing 8959 officers 
and 8,794 men, and the Austrians 1,147 officers and 
80,224 men. ‘The proportion of the losses to the 
total force engaged on each side was, for the Prus- 
sians, 1-23 ; for the Austrians, 1-7; for both toge- 
ther, 1-11. In the battle of Malplaquet (1709) the 
proportion of losses was 1-5; at Rossbach (1757), 
1-25; at Leuthen (1758), 1-11; at Zorndorf (1758), 
3-8; at Austerlitz (1805), 1-4; at Eylau (1807), 1-4; 
at Wagram (1809), 1-8; at Borodino (1812), 1-3; at 
Leipsic (1813), 1-5; at Belle Alliance (1815), 1-3; 
at Solferino (1859), 1-8. The three greatest of the 
above battles, the article proceeds, are those of Leip- 
sic, Kéniggritz, and Wagram, at which the total 
number of troops engaged was 460,000, 480,000, and 
320,000 respectively. ‘I'he three bloodiest wage Leip- 
sic (90,000 men lost), Borodino (loss 74,000), and 
Belle Alliance (loss 61,000). 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Apa M. Aptow.—MNeceived, and under consideration. 

E. C.—Declined with thauks. 

T. Mattison.—Your newsvendor can obtain the Ger- 
mau newspaper for you through his London agent. 

Anxious Emity.—Such a marriage is not prohibited by 

aw. 

Lizztr C.—Colour of hair, light auburn. 
hardly yet formed. Practise daily. 

A Constant Reaper.—The black spots should be taken 
out by tweezers, or otherwise; and attention must be 
paid to diet. 

M. A. B.—Apply at the Registry of the Court of Pro- 
bate in Doctors’ Commons. The expense will depend 
upon the number of words contained in the document. 

H. S. G.—You will find dealers in Pond Street and its 
neighbourhood, and a gallery that will auswer your pur- 
pose at the Crystal Palace. 

Ayxious Inquiren—You must pay a visit to the che- 
mist’s shop to purchase the needed remedies ; it will, 
therefore, be better that you should consult him as to 
the precise nature of your requirements. 

A Canny.—If there be no complications in. the matter, 
the expenses would amount to six guineas, exclusive of 
the stamp duty, which will be reguiated by the value of 
the property. 

A. M. B.—Your handwriting would do, although you 
should endeavour by practice to make some improve- 
ment init. You must obtain an introduction from some 
acquaintance or friend. 

H. W. Dopp.—The parts should be well washed two 
or three times a day with curd soap, after which salad 
oil should be plentifully applied. he handwriting is 
good, but it is too masculine for a lady. 

Tinesome.—To a quart of cheap claret wine put four 
ounces of senna, and let the mixture simmer on the hob 
for three hours; with it wash the hair in the ordinary 
way. The effect will be gradual. 

Mary.—We believe that the latest Parisian fashion 
for hair-dressing directs that the coil or plait into which 
the back hair is formed should be placed much nearer 
the neck than for some time past has been customary. 

Curto.—The original ‘‘Old Mortality” of Sir Walter 
Scotz’s novel, was Robert Paterson; and the prototype of 
**Jcannie Deans” was Helen Walker. To your third 
query we cannot reply. 

C. L. M.—Perhaps your turkeys fed on mangold wurzel, 
which would account for their skins becoming yellow. Lt 
has the same effect.on the flesh of bullocks, without any 
deteriorating result in either case. 

J. J. P. (Dublin).—Wine will be prejudicial to yon. You 
can try plenty of farinaceous food. A nightly dose of 
well-sweetened gruel will be beneficial. Exercise is ne- 
cessary to health, but at your age you must be careful 
not to go beyond your strength. 

W. T. B.—Thesentiment pervading your verses is very 
morbid. ‘ry your hand again, and infuse into your sub- 
ject a more healthy tone. Aim not merely at making 
rhyme, but endeavour to clothe elevated thoughts with 
suitable language. 

Anntr.—The term—title rather—which you have s0 
often met with in reading newspaper paragraphs relat- 
ing to the Suez Canal, is a Turkish word, equivalent in 
meaning toour viceroy. Itis pronounce with an ac- 
cent on the last letter. 

A. R. L.—You should make your wants known to some- 


Handwriting 


one connected with the shipping interest ; that is the 
only chance to obtain such a situation. ‘The duties are 
simular to those of a waitress on shore, comprising also 


some of the attentions a nurse is expected and required 
to bestow. 

W.K.—1. Mix an ounce of pearlash, a pound of Brazil 
wood, anda gallon of water together; boil them, and 
while hot brush them over the article; then, before it is 
dry, brush it again with «a solution of aluin and water, 
composed of two ounces to aquart. 2. Cut them fre- 
quently, 

Joun.—If you are determined to emigrate, “ the world 
is all before you where to choose your place of rest.” 
But from the fastidiousness which peeps out of your 
communie¢ation, we are afraid that you will find it difii- 
cult to make up your mind. We may mention, for your 
information, the name of an old colony, which is sadly in 
want of some earnest men, with good knowledge anda 
little capital; that is Jamaica. ‘The highlands of Ja- 
ma2ica possess a climate than which there is no finer in 
the world, The soil is admirably suited to the production 








of coffee, tea, spices, medicinal plants, and every descrip- 
tion of fruit. e country is well watered, and possesses 
good roads. Doubtless your genius and capital would 
there meet with an ample re . Anagriculturist must 
d, an , carpenters, coopers, and smiths, 
can always find work, for which good wages are paid. 

Emmy.—It will be well for you to dismiss the matter 
from your thoughts. We cannot see that any good can 
come of it. Atthe same time you need not inconvenience 
yourself by making any change in your habits. Keep on 
in the even tenour of your way, but take care. The lines 
are not suitable for our columns. 

W. M. (Newport).—You would have to find your own 
outfit, but facilities would be afforded you for that pur- 
pose. In the first instance it would be convenient for 
you to have some conversation with a coastguardsman 
stationed near you. You will find it difficult to get on 
to the staff of clerks, after you had commenced the other 
career, 

INVESTIGATOR.—We are much afraid the subject will be 
a puzzle that you will be unable to unlock. Mr. Darwin 
is the recognised most authoritative writer to consult. 
See his ‘Origin of Species.” You will find therein that 
animal life is an arduous, ceaseless, perhaps eternal 
struggle for existence ; in social life it is pretty much 
the same thing. 

Economy.—Gilt buttons could be only cleaned by soap 
and water. Probably those to which you allude, although 
termed gilt, may be some compound of brass. There is 
a paste sold expressly to clean the buttons on officers’ 
coats, which paste consists of salammoniac. It should 
be rubbed well on to the buttons, and after it is rubbed 
off, whiting should be used to polish them. You require 
what soldiers term a “‘ button-stick,”’ i.e., a flat stick hol- 
lewed in the middle so as to clip round the buttons, to 
keep the cloth from being soiled. 





ONLY A BOY. 
Only a boy, with his noise and fun, 
The veriest mystery under the sun ; 
As brimful of mischief, and wit, and glee, 
As ever a human frame can be, 
And as hard to manage as—what? ah me! 
Tis hard to tell, 
Yet we love him well. 


Only a boy, with his fearful tread, 
Who cannot be driven, but must be led ; 
Who troubles the neighbours’ dogs and cats, 
And tears more clothes, and spoils more hats, 
Loses more kites and tops and bats, 

Than would stock a room 

For a year to come. 


Only a boy, with his wild, strange ways, 
With his idle hours on his busy days ; 
With his queer remarks, and his odd replies, 
Sometimes foolish, and sometimes wise, 
Often brilliant for one of his size, 

As a meteor hurled 

From the planet world. 


Only 2 boy, who will be a man, 
If Nature goes on with her first great plan— 
If water, or fire, er some fatal snare, 
Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 
Our blessing, our trouble, our rest, our care, 
Our torment, our joy! 
“ Only a boy.” M. A. K. 


A. B. C.—You are quite wrong. In the most intelli- 
gent countries, both of the old and new world, compul- 
sory education of children is a rule of the state. It is so 
in the United States, in Jrussia, sax ny, Switzerland, 
Baden, Holland, Wurtemburg, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark. We hope to see it so in England. See our 
reply to “ H. V.” 

A.¥r.—Both the lines: 

‘ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow, 
an 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain, 
are Goldsmith's. You will find them in his poem ‘“ The 
Traveller.” The first at the beginning the other at the 
end of a stanza. 

Etmirs.—Mr. Peabody's death was occasioned by a 
gradual decay of the vital powers. He sought to rein- 
vigorate them by a visit to the sulphur springs of his 
native land, but in vain. Shortly after his return to Eng- 
land he was unable to take any other nourishment than 
milk ; towards the last he could not even take this, and 
in a sleep, arising from exhaustion, yet sweet as a child’s, 
he passed away. . 


Jasper Canew.—Your question should have been ad- 
dressed to the National Education League. We believe, 
however, that the number of children in this country, 
between the ages of 5and 13, who are destitute of any edu- 
eation at all, reaches the appalling figure of 2,000,000! 
How prolific of crime is ignorance may be judged by the 
fact, that out of 126,000 inmates of our prisons, it has 
beeu ascertained that only jive in every hundred can read 
or write. 

Inquisitive Tomu.—1. A remedy for chilblains before 
they are broken may be found in a mixture composed of 
an cyg beaten up, half a pint of vinegar, one ounce of 
spirits of turpentine, a quarter of an ounce of spirits of 
wine, and a quarter of an ounce of camphor. To be well 
rubbed in four timesaday. If broken, an ointment must 
be used, composed of sweet oil, turpentine, lard, and bees- 
wax. 2. An early morning walk is very beneficial. 3. 
“Yclept ” signifies called or named. 

James Srvanr.—Insueh a transaction there are usually 
two instruments—namely, a policy and a bond. Each 
document is complete in itself, and distinct from the 
other. ‘The policy is lodged with the company as a col- 
lateral security for the sum mentioned in the bond. If 
default be made in the payments due on the policy, it, 
with ail the sums previously paid upon it, is forfeited. 
When the instalments due upon the bond are unpaid, 
they who signed it are liable to be sued for the special 
sum named. 

E. A. D.—There can be little d-ubt that a man of the 
world would pronounce that on the occasion to which 
you refer you were “smitten,” and very nearly lost your 
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heart. In this there was no harm nor imprudence. Tp 
love is to be human. Nature never rests until it has 
drank deeply of this sweetest fountain of delights. You 
had the misfortune to meet with one whose disposi. 
tion was the reverse of chivalrous, and therefore you 
may well be congratulated upon the termination of ‘the 
acquaintance. As faras we cun judge, he would not even 
have been kind. 

Hosovur Brient.—Yonu are quite right ; the title of the 
piece, “‘ A Daughter to Marry,” now playing at the Hay- 
market Theatre, is that ofa tale which was Foblishing in 
the Lonpon Reaper four years ago (Nos. 135 to 155, vol. 
vi.). We have not, however, seen the Haymarket piece 
performed, and cannot, therefore, satisfy you as to how 
far it may or may not bean adaptation of the story which 
appeared in our columns. The price of the volume is 
4s. 6d., bound strongly ; the numbers containing the story 
can be obtained separately. 

J.—There was recently published a notice in the Ga. 
zette, stating that applications for soldiers’ unclaimed 
balances from persons supposiag themselves entitled as 
next of kin should be addressed by letter to “‘ The Un- 
der-Secretary of State, War Office, London, S.W.,” and 
marked outside, ‘‘ Soldier’s Effects.” You must state 
the date and place of the soldier's birth, enlistment, and 
death ; also the name of his regiment. Your signature 
to the application must be attested by the churchwarden 
of your parish, 

H. V.—We have no sympathy whatever for you. Your 
objections to giving your children education are absurd, 
if not unjust. Give your children all the education you 
can, even if it does entail some hardship or self-denial on 
you; in doing so you will be giving them at once the 
means of working for their livelihood and a passport to 
promotion. The value of education—at least, of reading 
and writing—to a working man in a civilised country, is 
not less than the knowledge of a foreign language toa 
stranger in the country where it is spoken. At home, it 
opens out to him a thousand avenues of employment, as 
well asassisting him powerfully if he emigrate. 


_ Lizzie, eighteen, medium height, fair, and good look- 
ing. 


Tom Bowne (a true British tat), twenty-one, fair, 
= looking, affectionate, and fond of home. Respon- 

ent should be a domestic servant. 

Apa, seventeen, tall, and dark. Respondent must be 
tall and fair, possess a good income, and forward his 
carte de visite, 

H. H. (an artist), twenty-five, tall, good looking, dark 
brown hair, and dark gray eyes. Respondent must be 
entitled to money. 

Jostan Wuirr, thirty, tall, dark, and handsome. Re- 
spondent should be stoutish, and possess a small income. 
No objection to a widow with children. 

Lity oF THE VALLEY, eighteen, tall, genteel, dark 
hair and eyes, and fond of singing. Respondent must be 

l and fair; a station-master preferred. 

Grace Darin, seventeen, 5ft. Sin., fair complexion, 
pretty, and fond of music. Respondent must be tall and 
dark. A clerk in a banking-house preferred, 

Viotet, eighteen, medium height, brown hair, blue 
eyes, good French scholar and musician, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be tall, dark, and musical. 

M. E. W., medium height, fair, amiable, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be dark, good looking, fond of 
home, and possess a moderate income. 

H. U., 5ft. 4in., fair, brown hair, domesticated, an? 
good tempered. Respondent must be dark, good looking, 
fond of home, and in easy circumstances. 

Harry, twenty-one, medium height, fair, has a good 
education, is fond of music, and affectionate. Respondent 
must not exceed twenty-one, and be fond of music. A 
young lady with a small income preferred. 

J. C. and J. H. (friends and petty officers in H.M.S.).— 
“J.C.,” twenty-five, 5ft. 8in., fair, and good disposition. 
“J. H.,” twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., dark, and good tempered. 
Respondents must be good tempered, and between twenty 
and twenty-five. 


CommunicaTions RECEIVED: 

Mavp is responded to by—“ A. B.,” thirty-three, loving 
and sensible. 

G. S. by“ Lucy St. Clare,” seventeen, medium height, 
fair, and pretty. 

ALKE ANNE by—“‘S. S.,” twenty-three, dark, good. 
—— fond of home, good tempered, and a grocer, 
Cartes de visite to be exchunged. 

A. C. by—* B. D.,” medium height, brown eyes, auburn 
hair, and very loving ; and “J. W. P.,” nineteen, ft. 7in, 
very fair,and loving. Wishes for carte de visite. 

D. E. by— Jenny S.,” dark hazel eyes, light hair, 
very domesticated, and affectionate ;—‘‘ Geraldine,” nine- 
teen, fair, affectionate, and domesticated ; and—‘‘ Louise 
Petite,” dark, well educated, musical and domesticated. 
Would like to exchange cartes. 

BiusH Rose and Witp Rose by—‘*Tom H.,” sid 
“Tom J.” (friends and fellow clerks). ‘‘Tom H., 
twenty-two, medium height, dark, and fond of home. 
“Yom J.,” nineteen, tall, dark, affectionate, passionately 
fond of music, and accomplished. Would like to exchange 
cartes de visite. 








*,* Now Ready, Vor. XIII. of Tux Loxpow Rzavre, 
Price 4s. Gd. 

Also, the Tithe and Inpex to Vou. XIII. Price Ox8 
Pryny. 

Pant 72, FoR DEcEMBER, IS NOW Reavy. Paice 6d. 





N.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR Le ITERS 
TO THE Epvitox or “THe Lonpoy Reaper,” 334, Straus, 
Ww.c. 


74+ We camot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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